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THE CHANGING ROLE OF 
THE MIDDLE WEST 


Preface 


The three following papers on “The Changing Role of the 
Middle West’ were presented at a meeting of the American 
Studies Association at Madison, Wisconsin, in September, 
1957. They were arranged by Professor B. R. McElderry, Jr., 
of the Department of English at the University of Southern 
California. Although circumstances prevented the discussion 
of the period from approximately 1920 to 1945—the period 
of boom and bust, of so-called isolation, the new farm revolt, 
the New Deal, etc.—Mr. Duffey’s concluding remarks and 
Mr. Harris’s backward references from the present time 
bridge the gap somewhat. 

As Mr. McElderry remarked in introducing this series of 
papers, “They constitute a thoughtful and imaginative ap- 
praisal of a region developed over a period of more than a 
hundred and fifty years. Necessarily, many of the remarks 
about the Middle West will suggest their parallels as well as 
their contrasts in the development of other sections of the 
country, and indeed of Western culture. Hence the interest 
of the papers, we believe, is much more than regional.” 

And in a commentary on the papers, Professor Lyon Rich- 
ardson, director of the American Civilization program at 
Western Reserve University, said, ‘““We have had pictures of 
the Middle West before, as Dr. Basler and Professor Duffey 
have shown—the myth of the Frontier, of yeomanry in the 
Garden of the World, of human characteristics said to be 
formed and favored by the Frontier and the Garden. Shall 
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we consider Mr. Harris’s concept as another dynamic myth, a 
mixture of truth and error, as myths must be? As we survey 
a hundred and fifty years of regional history in terms of these 
three papers, perhaps we may find the basis of a new myth, 
one that will use the wealth of engine-land to go beyond the 
spiritual mediocrity that Mr. Harris seems to believe may be 
threatening.” 


The Changing Role of the Middle West 


THE PIONEERING PERIOD 


Roy P. Basler 


Durinc the first half of the 19th century the area bounded 
by the Great Lakes on the North, the Mississippi on the West, 
and the Ohio River on the South and East was perhaps the 
single dominant factor in American politics; one of the 
dominant factors in the economic development of the nation; 
and the representative, even symbolic, aspect of American 
civilization and culture which travelers from the Eastern 
Seaboard as well as from European countries recognized as 
a “New World.” During the first twenty-five years this area, 
then called the Northwest, or simply the West, was a frontier 
of American civilization in one or the other of the two phases 
described by Frederick Jackson Turner: the hunter and 
trader frontier, and the farmer frontier. By the time of the 
Civil War, however, it had acquired, in comparison with the 
Eastern Seaboard and in terms of the economic and social 
structure then obtaining, a fully settled and relatively stable 
civilization. Though predominantly agricultural, it was not 
more so than the areas east of the Appalachians or south of 
the Ohio, with the exception of those mercantile-industrial 
areas centered in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states which still had a slight lead on the expanding (almost 
exploding) mercantile-industrial centers along the Ohio and 
on the shoreline of the Great Lakes. It had developed a char- 
acteristic system of public education which fostered not 
merely an average literacy equal to that of the older states, 
but also in its new and as yet scarcely world renowned col- 
leges and universities, an intellectual leadership which com- 
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manded the respect of cultivated foreign travelers and oc- 
casionally challenged the attention of Boston or New York. 
It had developed, if not precisely a classless society as has so 
often been claimed for it, at least a society in which class 
distinctions were so flexible as to be impossible even for the 
native initiates to keep straight, because the qualifications 
were so diverse as money, religion, education, family, and 
above all success—what kind of success did not matter too 
much so long as it was unmistakable. It had developed an 
audience which appreciated and was avid for literature, 
theater, music, and lyceum lectures of all kinds; although 
its first practitioners of the arts would not become recognized 
very widely for another two decades, they were developing. 
However, in politics—the one activity of which all Americans 
of that era were purported master practitioners—the North- 
west had produced a national leadership which, although 
challenged, could not be turned aside. 


I 


In the best American tradition (one might say the only 
American tradition universally recognized at the time), the 
civilization of this area was to a considerable extent selfmade, 
but like all things human it had causes, influences, and im- 
pacts. Aside from its physical geography—which time does 
not permit me to consider here even though I may entirely 
agree with the enthusiastic verdict of the aboriginal Indians 
who so reluctantly gave it up, the earliest travelers who wrote 
about it, and the innumerable publications of Middle West- 
ern chambers of commerce in our own day, that it is the 
garden spot of the world—there was one principal cause 
which more than any other factor determined what kind of 
civilization developed in the area. I refer to the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787 which provided for the orderly settlement 
of the area and the rapid establishment of new states. In 
summary, it may be said that the Ordinance undertook to 
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insure to the people who settled the Northwest Territory not 
only the opportunity to form states equal to any others under 
the Constitution, but also the opportunity to escape, so far 
as possible under the Constitution and so far as the people’s 
own wisdom would permit, from the vestiges of an aristocratic 
and feudal past which were firmly embedded in the society 
as well as in the constitutions of some of the older statés— 
slavery, primogeniture, and limitations on suffrage in particu- 
lar. The encouragement to public education in the Ordinance 
of 1787 was a mere statement of what ought tc be done, in 
contrast with the concrete provision in the Land Act of 1785 
which had reserved the sixteenth lot of every township for 
maintenance of public schools in the township. In the long 
run, however, it was perhaps the general philosophical tone 
of the Northwest Ordinance, deriving from Jefferson’s Report 
and the Ordinance of 1784 which was based on it, which in- 
fluenced the frame of society and government adopted by the 
new states in the Northwest Territory. 

Prior to the passage of the Northwest Ordinance, England’s 
cession of her claims to this territory by the Provisional Treaty 
of 1782 and the action of the several Seaboard States in ceding 
their claims to the Federal government had set the stage for 
the young republic’s first experiment in colonization by mak- 
ing it the first territory under jurisdiction of the federal gov- 
ernment. ‘These were important acts. To the south of the 
Ohio two new states had been admitted to the Union, Ken- 
tucky in 1792 and Tennessee in 1796. In both, settlement 
had been retarded and early attempts at self government had 
been frustrated by the parent states of Virginia and North 
Carolina from which these new States were formed. Although 
the majority of the pioneers who flooded into this western 
Virginia and North Carolina through the Appalachian valleys 
were not natives of either, and although they were for the 
most part politically and socially unsympathetic to the plan- 
tation system and to slavery in particular, such was the hold 
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of the Tidewater society on the government of the parent 
states that it was able to frustrate the effort in the West to 
adopt a radically different society or government. Land was 
disposed of in lots of tremendous acreage in such a way as to 
encourage both speculation and the establishment of large 
plantation holdings and to discourage small farmers without 
slaves or to force them to become “‘squatters’” without title. 
It is notable that although the constitutions of both Kentucky 
and Tennessee, unlike their parent states, granted suffrage 
to free men without property qualifications, both perpetuated 
slavery, and in addition Tennessee required property qualifi- 
cations for members of its legislature and governor and also 
established a system of taxation favoring the wealthy planta- 
tion owner by limiting the taxation on slaves and setting the 
tax on land at a uniform rate without regard to the land’s 
quality. 

In contrast with this experience, as the first federal terri- 
tory the Northwest enjoyed not only the benefits of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 but also a modicum of physical protection. It 
was federal troops under Anthony Wayne and William Henry 
Harrison, debatably assisted by frontier militia, that won the 
battles of Fallen Timbers and Tippecanoe. This protection 
so telescoped the first and second frontiers in the development 
of the Northwest that, unlike Kentucky and Tennessee (and 
westeris Pennsylvania as well), there was never in the North- 
west a clearly established period of first settlements (except 
of course the French) entirely on their own against the wilder- 
ness and the savages. As a result, it must be recognized that 
the rapid population of the Northwest by small farmers of 
modest means, who were from the beginning more or less 
permanent settlers rather than squatters or hunters, was to a 
considerable extent fostered if not actually subsidized by the 
Federal government. 

That this fact colored the political complexion of the 
people is evident from the peculiar blend of Republicanism 
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and Federalism which became apparent first in Ohio, then in 
Indiana and Illinois. This blend may be described as being 
Jeffersonian in philosophy and Hamiltonian in allegiance. 
The typical political philosophy of the area—espoused by 
Buckeye, Hoosier, or Sucker—recognized both the will of the 
people and the need for a strong federal rather than a state 
government to carry out that will. This is not to say that the 
settlers of Ohio or Illinois during the period of territorial 
government were of the opinion that the federal government 
could govern them better as territories than they could govern 
themselves as states. Rather, they recognized from the begin- 
ning that their power as a people derived from the nation 
rather than from the state. The citizenship they held in com- 
mon both before and after achieving statehood was U. S. citi- 
zenship. The popularity of internal improvements as a po- 
litical issue can be accounted for on the basis of local benefits, 
but the equal popularity of the protective tariff as a means of 
fostering industry cannot be accounted for in these states, 
which had as yet developed but little industry, except as an 
evidence of the philosophy that what would be good for the 
nation would be good for the state and for the individual. 
Both issues were viewed as the sort of thing that the federal 
government should legislate for the benefit of the nation as a 
whole. 


II 


The essential goal of life in the West during the first half of 
the 19th century has been pretty well agreed upon by his- 
torians of the period, as indeed it was pretty well agreed upon 
by the citizens of the area themselves, to have been the attain- 
ment of the greatest material prosperity, scientific advance- 
ment, and social progress that the world had ever known, a 
prosperity and progress for all, albeit any man who could 
lawfully attain more than another would be entitled to what 
he attained. There was enough for everybody and more for 
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those who could get it. If the farm in Indiana was not as good 
as a man wanted, he could get a better one in Illinois. If the 
condition of laborer was not congenial, a man could read the 
law and go to practicing, or save a nest egg and become a 
capitalist himself. Abraham Lincoln’s advice on both possi- 
bilities was brief and to the point. In 1858 he wrote to a 
friend who had recommended a young man to study law 
with him: “When a man has reached the age that Mr. Widmer 
has, and has already been doing for himself, my judgment is, 
that he reads the books for himself without an instructor. 
That is percisely the way I came to the law.’? In an 1859 
speech, while discussing the virtues of free versus slave labor, 
he admitted with pride: “Twenty-five years ago, I was a hired 
laborer. The hired laborer of yesterday, labors on his own 
account today; and will hire others to labor for him to- 
morrow. Advancement—improvement in condition—is the 
order of things in a society of equals.”? It was just as simple 
as that to an ambitious man who had then lived forty-three 
of his fifty years in the Northwest. If one should object today, 
“But there were few men of Lincoln’s calibre in the North- 
west or anywhere else at that time,” the answer is that there 
were hundreds, perhaps thousands, who thought they were 
not merely equal to but, in the phrase of the time, “a damned 
sight better than” Lincoln. As Professor Buley has put it, 
“The Andrew Jacksons, Abraham Lincolns and Andrew John- 
sons were, to one way of looking, not unique, not even strik- 
ingly exceptional; like Daniel Boone they became known 
because they later got into conspicuous spots. In every west- 
ern community of any size were other men just as able, men 
who in all probability would have accredited themselves just 
as well, had the accidents of history happened differently.’’* 


1 The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, Roy P. Basler, editor; Marion 
Dolores Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap, assistant editors (New Brunswick, N., J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1953-55), 8 vols., III, 344. 

2 Ibid., p. 462. 

3 Roscoe Carlyle Buley, The Old Northwest; Pioneer Period, 1815-1840 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1951), 2 vols., II, 328. 
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The important thing was that men thought it was so, and 
seldom missed a chance, whether in politics or other activities, 
to try to prove it. 

In one of the campaign biographies of Abraham Lincoln 
known as “the Wigwam Edition,” published in New York in 
1860, the anonymous biographer introduced his subject as a 
backwoodsman. 


If there is any one peculiarity of American nationality, any 
phase of American character by which it is distinguished in the 
eyes of discerning foreigners, any trait that will make it pre- 
eminent in history, it is that singular sort of energy, half physi- 
cal and half intellectual, nervous, intense, untiring, which has 
achieved all of greatness that America has yet attained; .. . 
it is not delicate nor dainty, but tremendous and terrible; it is 
successful. This energy is manifested in many ways and by vari- 
ous characters, but by none more emphatically than the back- 
woods-man. ... 

The backwoods-man represents this individual American 
character. Abroad, the backwoods-man is looked upon, and 
rightly, as the representative American. 


Continuing in this vein the anonymous author sets up as 
his thesis for the biography of Lincoln essentially the same 
thesis that Frederick Jackson Turner would use twenty-three 
years later in establishing his bench mark for surveying 
American history. If for ‘“backwoodsman” we understand 
“frontiersman,” this early biographer of Lincoln may be said 
to have anticipated the native Wisconsin historian who was 
born nine months and ten days after Lincoln was inaugurated 
president. 

The only trouble with this designation of Abraham Lincoln 
as ‘“‘backwoodsman” or “‘frontiersman’”’ is that after his twenty- 
fifth year it was wholly inapplicable, and what was true of 
Lincoln was likewise true of most of his contemporaries in 
the Northwest; few of them were ever backwoodsmen for 
more than a short period of their lives, and the period of the 
frontier in the Northwest Territory was so fleeting as almost 
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to seem an historical myth if one looks steadily at the life of 
any one man or at the life in a particular community. Cincin- 
nati, for example, was never a frontier community in a Strict 
sense of the term after 1790, the year that Governor St. Clair 
changed its name from Losantiville, and by 1810 it was a 
flourishing town of 2300, much like the towns of the same 
size east of the Appalachians. 

The communities which provided the cultural matrix of 
civilization in the new states of the Northwest, were from 
the beginning well supplied with brains and an appreciation 
of the cultural ingredients which lent savor to civilization. 
Anyone who has studied the early history of a single com- 
munity in the area, whether it be a community like Cincin- 
nati which rapidly became and remained the leading me- 
tropolis of the area until overtaken after the Civil War by the 
younger cities on the Great Lakes, or a community like New 
Salem, Illinois, which disappeared within ten years after it 
was founded in 1829, cannot escape the evidence on every 
hand of the enormous energy referred to by the anonymous 
biographer of Lincoln. Although material necessities and 
comforts of life claimed a large share of this expenditure of 
energy, nevertheless intellectual and spiritual activities flour- 
ished from the very beginning of each settlement. Churches, 
schools, subscription libraries, debating societies, lyceums, 
historical societies, museums, scientific societies, newspapers, 
and literary magazines were established as soon as, and in 
many instances earlier than, the mills, factories, and com- 
mercial establishments which largely supplanted frontier 
home manufacture and handicraft almost before it became 
an established economy. In the intellectual sphere the product 
was first of all for local consumption, of course, and was an 
insufficient fare which had to be supplemented by large im- 
portations from the East and from abroad, but there was an 
occasional item for export, such as abolitionism, which shook 
the nation to its foundations. 
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What the citizen of the West thought of himself is abun- 
dantly recorded by the documentation in Professor Buley’s 
great work, The Old Northwest, but two short and typical 
comments may suffice for our brief examples. An anonymous 
Illinois correspondent of a Philadelphia newspaper wrote in 
1837: “Assuming this fact as granted [that everyone must be 
the architect of his own fortune] I would refer to the superi- 
ority of the western portion of our continent over the eastern, 
as regards the acquisition of wealth—professional eminence— 
political distinction, and the opportunity offered of exercising 
influence on society and the destinies of our common coun- 
try.”* In the same vein spoke editor James Hall, whose J1li- 
nois Monthly Magazine (later, Western Monthly Magazine), 
though certainly not the literary equal of The North Ameri- 
can Review, was yet quite able to hold its own with other 
literary and intellectual organs of the East during the years 
1830-1835. He stated bluntly: ““The fact is that persons who 
emigrate to the west, have to learn from our people here, a 
vast deal more than they can possibly teach them.”® This 
confidence may have appeared to the Easterner, who fre- 
quently confused sophistication with education, as being 
somewhat overblown, but the emigrant to the West could 
ignore the advice only at great peril to his own success. The 
Bostonians as well as the Charlestonians had to “acknowledge 
the corn,” to use a favorite contemporary Western phrase of 
the period, when men like Lincoln and Douglas went east to 
represent their state in the Congress and the Senate during 
the next two decades. 


III 


The story of the development of civilization in the North- 
west Territory has been told excellently and at length in a 
number of scholarly works which should be so well known to 


4Buley, II, 113. 
5Ibid., p. 105. 
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the members of the American Studies Association that any 
summary so brief as this may seem an impertinence.® In the 
space remaining, however, I should like to illustrate by refer- 
ence to the two communities I have mentioned what hap- 
pened in a relatively short space of time to transform a 
wilderness into the dominant section of the United States 
which the Northwest had become when Lincoln was elected 
president in 1860. 

In January, 1790, Governor Arthur St. Clair found on the 
north bank of the Ohio “a small settlement” of cabins known 
as Losantiville, which he promptly renamed Cincinnati. 
Twenty years later Cincinnati had become a flourishing town 
of 2300 which would remain the leading metropolis of the 
Northwest until overtaken by the younger cities on the Great 
Lakes after the Civil War. In 1825 its population reached 
16,000, and by 1836 it was 30,000. As the manufacturing cen- 
ter of the West it boasted by the year 1832 cotton mills, ma- 
chine carding mills, paper mills, type foundries, book bind- 
eries, machine shops, tinplate and sheet iron works, rope 
walks, coachmaking shops, saddletree factories, tanneries, to- 
bacco factories, plow and ax factories, barrel factories, and 
shops manufacturing pianos and harps!? Cincinnati had in 
1833, twenty-four private schools, twenty public schools, and 
a college, Lane Seminary, founded in 1829 and already a 
flourishing hotbed of abolitionism. Cincinnati University, in- 
corporated in 1809, folded up when its single building was 
blown down the same year, was revived in 1819 and conferred 
one M.A. and three A.B. degrees in 1821, whereupon it con- 
tinued by fits and starts until it folded again in 1826, not to 


6In addition to Buley’s The Old Northwest, two books may be mentioned 
in particular: John Donald Barnhart, Valley of Democracy: The Frontier 
versus the Plantation in the Ohio Valley, 1775-1818 (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1953); Beverly Waugh Bond, The Civilization of the Old 
Northwest; A Study of Political, Social, and Economic Development, 1788-1812 
(New York, 1934). 

7 Buley, I, 552, and passim is the source for the specific data cited in this 
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be revived until the present institution opened in 1835. There 
was also the Medical College of Ohio established by Dr. 
David Drake in 1818 (chartered in 1819), which would be 
competing within a decade with two additional medical col- 
leges, the Worthington Reformed Medical College, which 
moved to Cincinnati from Worthington in 1840, and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons which moved from Co- 
lumbus to Cincinnati in 1841. These were abetted by the 
dental college founded by Dr. James Taylor in 1841. Cincin- 
nati’s public circulating library was established in 1814. In 
addition to a continuing assortment of newspapers which 
flourished from the year 1793 (when The Centinel of the 
North-Western Territory began publication) and which, as 
in other communities of the Northwest in this era, frequently 
provided more literate as well as more literary fare for their 
readers than do their counterparts in our own day, Cincinnati 
was the home of a remarkable number of periodicals of con- 
siderable literary and intellectual distinction, the most nota- 
ble being Timothy Flint’s Western Monthly Review (1827- 
1830) and James Hall’s Western Monthly Magazine, a 
continuation of the Illinois Monthly Magazine which moved 
to Cincinnati in 1833 and continued publication until 1835. 
It is less significant, it seems to me, that these journals were 
not tremendously successful financially and ran for half a 
dozen years at best, than that they were established at all and 
maintained a relatively proud, if imitative, literary and in- 
tellectual level. In this era as in any other, the advancement 
of literature, science, and culture in general was spearheaded 
by a small portion of the population, and the names of James 
Hall, Timothy Flint, and Dr. Daniel Drake (brother of David) 
are found in the forefront of several varieties of cultural ac- 
tivity, whether literary society, antiquarian society, scientific 
society, circulating library, lyceum, museum, or school. By 
the 1830’s an English visitor, Harriette Martineau, viewed 
the people and culture of Cincinnati “with high respect” and 
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at no distinct disadvantage in comparison with the citizens 
of older cities which she visited in the East.* Nor was Cin- 
cinnati exceptional. Within the same space much the same 
story can be told for Detroit, Cleveland, Vincennes, or three 
dozen other communities, with but little change except in 
names and dates. 

At the other extreme from the community which throve, 
let us look at New Salem, Illinois, which failed, or to use 
Abraham Lincoln’s phrase “winked out.” Benjamin P. 
Thomas’s Lincoln’s New Salem (1934), a minor classic of its 
kind, gives an intimate picture of what this frontier com- 
munity meant to a raw youth twenty-two years of age, who 
arrived as a laborer with less than a year of formal schooling, 
became a store clerk, store owner who went broke, postmaster, 
and surveyor, and was elected to his first political office as 
representative in the legislature, which success whetted the 
appetite that motivated his political activity until he landed 
in the White House a quarter of a century later. 

New Salem was founded in 1829, flourished for six years, 
and became a ghost town in ten. During its six flourishing 
years, however, it provided Lincoln with the social, intel- 
lectual, and cultural matrix which developed his adult ca- 
pacities and molded his mature mind. Beginning with a dam 
on the Sangamon River, a saw and gristmill, New Salem de- 
veloped a modestly sufficient manufacturing economy for its 
immediate farming area in a period of three years, with a 
blacksmith shop, cooper shop, wheel and carriage shop, ma- 
chine carding mill, cabinet and furniture shop, tannery, still 
house (no community was without one, legal or extra-legal), 
half a dozen general stores, a respectable tavern, a ‘“‘grocery” 
or saloon, etc. The population of New Salem probably never 
exceeded 150 souls (about the size of Chicago at that time), 
and the entire precinct including the neighboring farmland 
polled only 300 voters when Lincoln first stood for the legis- 


8 Retrospect of Western Travel, III, 241, as cited in Buley, I, 350. 
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lature in 1832. But New Salem had a good subscription school 
run by Mentor Graham, whose claim to fame is that he also 
is purported to have tutored Lincoln. And although a public 
library was not achieved in six years, a good many books were 
available to borrowers in the private libraries of such citizens 
as the town’s founder James Rutledge, a native of South Caro- 
lina, late of Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky; Dr. John 
Allen of Vermont, who held his medical degree from Dart- 
mouth; and Dr. Francis Regnier, who came from Marietta, 
Ohio. A debating society flourished, if one may judge from 
the minute book which survives, with more serious discussion 
of intellectual, religious, and cultural subjects than one can 
readily discover in much farther developed communities in 
our day. It was at this New Salem debating society and at the 
Lyceum which flourished at Rockville within walking dis- 
tance that devotees of Tom Paine’s Age of Reason and Vol- 
ney’s Ruins crossed intellects with Baptist, Presbyterian, or 
Methodist dogmatists. ‘There was also the Temperance Society 
and the non-sectarian Sunday School founded by Dr. John 
Allen, which, though primarily moral and religious in pur- 
pose, were not of small consequence in the intellectual fare 
provided to effect that purpose. Although more time was 
spent, and large attendances gathered, at the cockfights, 
ganderpullings, horse races, wrestling matches, shooting 
matches, and Kentucky barbecues which New Salem provided 
in common with other frontier villages, time spent and num- 
bers occupied were not then any more than now the sole 
indicia of cultural attainment. At any rate, it was during these 
years 1831-36 at New Salem that A. Lincoln purportedly 
learned something of Shakespeare and Robert Burns from 
his friend Jack Kelsoe, studied Kirkham’s Grammar and the 
*| books of Euclid, read Paine, Volney, and Jefferson, as 
well as all the newspapers which came to subscribers through 
the Post Office. 

It was this community culture of the new states, whether 
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in Ohio, Illinois, or Wisconsin, which provided the cultura] 
matrix of Northwestern civilization, and the settlement of 
the Northwest was from the beginning predominantly a set. 
tlement of communities. In New Salem and Cincinnati, as in 
most communities in the southern half of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, the family settlers were largely from south of the Ohio, 
while the bachelors came largely from New England and the 
Middle Atlantic, sometimes bringing wives later or marrying 
the local girls. European migrants also came in family or in 
community groups. In the northern half of the Territory, 
New England and Middle Atlantic settlers in family groups 
were the rule, particularly in the Western Reserve of Ohio 
and in Michigan. Throughout the area and in the midst of 
differences in origin, difference in religion, and differences 
in mores—which although they probably seemed large at that 
time are now diminished in historical perspective by com- 
parison with the political, economic, and social interests which 
they shared in common—the settlers of the Northwest quickly 
came to believe that their transplanted and federally fostered 
civilization was the common denominator for the nation asa 
whole. Their first allegiance was to the nation rather than to 
the state. They did not consider the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to have served its purpose as a justification of revo- 
lution long since a matter of history, but regarded it asa 
political creed to which their society and government were 
dedicated for the perpetual future. Although they believed 


that they were the nation’s best achievement as of that date, | 


they were so optimistic, almost without exception, as to re- 
gard the nation’s future and their place in that future as one 
of unlimited development, improvement, and perfectibility. 
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The Changing Role of the Middle West 


PROGRESSIVISM AND PERSONAL 
REVOLT 


Bernard I. Duffey 


I 


IF THE CHARACTER of the pre-Civil War West was largely 
determined by the circumstances of settling a wilderness, it 
may be argued that the post-Civil War West was, politically 
and culturally, most concerned with establishing and extend- 
ing its gains. This I take to be the material cause, first of Mid- 
western agrarian revolt, with which I am especially concerned 
here, and later of the broader streams of goth-century pro- 
gressivism under Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Robert La Follette, or of the New Deal and Fair Deal. 
For all of them there was a common enemy, Big Money, 
which, despite attacks against it protean in their variety and 
number since the 1870’s, remains the ominously triumphant 
fact of American domestic politics, the unshaken incubus of 
American idealism, and the obvious undoer, in its concentra- 
tion of power, of American democratic hopes. From Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty to C. Wright Mills’ The Power 
Elite, the American reformist thinker, though he might be 
interested in any number of things, has found common 
ground in opposing the amoral, potent, and indisputably 
successful American concentration of wealth. His arguments 
have ranged from the hard-headed and immediate to the 
crackpot. His proposals have centered variously in the man- 
agement of men, goods, politics, or money itself. His organiza- 
tions have been so numerous as to defy cataloging. His asso- 
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ciations and combinations have formed and re-formed with 
complex fluidity. Today, it would seem, he is largely reduced 
to minor raiding, internecine difference, and confusion. The 
enemy apparently stands refreshed and firm, but the long 
campaign against him seems to have exhausted both progres. 
sive ingenuity and progressive energy. 

We are presently concerned, however, with the opening 
phase of the attack, that which Richard Hofstadter has sug. 
gested might, generically, be called “populist” even though 
Populism as such was only a late and single development in 
its history. I would include under this label all the successive 
phases of Midwestern reform effort from about 1870 to the 
nomination of Woodrow Wilson: The Grange, the greenback 
movement, the Farmers’ Alliances, Populism itself, the cap- 
ture of the Democratic party by Bryan and his gospel, state or 
municipal progressivism, and even some aspects of the early 
labor movement and of Midwestern socialism. To the con- 
temporary student, this whole phenomenon presents some 
deep-cutting ambiguities. It is my present purpose to explore 
certain of them and to make proposals which may bring more 
into harmony our various understandings of what Midwestern 
populism was and what were some of the reasons for its or- 
ganized successes and failures. Such an aim presupposes, I am 
afraid, more time and detail for its completion than is avail- 
able here. The scholarly literature of the subject is large and 
its information and judgments correspondingly complex, but, 
I think, to re-approach the fact even with the blunt inade- 
quacy of a meat cleaver may serve to expose anew some of its 
inner workings. 


II 


The historical treatment of Midwestern populism extends 
over a long course, beginning at least as early as Solon Buck's 
The Granger Movement of 1913 and extending to Professor 
Hofstadter’s The Age of Reform in 1955, and it may be said 
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that populism has during these years suffered an increasingly 
bad press. Professor Buck, particularly in The Agrarian Cru- 
sade of 1921, was quite willing to allow the crudities and 
weaknesses of Midwestern efforts at reform, but he insisted 
also on its substantial identity with the American pioneering 
spirit. His final judgment was properly detached but eulogis- 
tic. “In general, [he concluded] it may be said that the farm- 
ers’ organizations and parties stood for increased govern- 
mental activity; they scorned the economic and _ political 
doctrine of laissez faire; they believed that the people’s gov- 
ernments could and should be used in many ways for pro- 
moting the welfare of the people, for assuring social justice, 
and for restoring or preserving economic as well as political 
equality. ‘They were pioneers in this field of social politics.” 
Buck’s view, amplified with greater fervor by John D. Hicks’s 
The Populist Revolt in 1931, has generally prevailed until 
recent times. By 1951, however, and the publication of Rus- 
sel B. Nye’s Midwestern Progressive Politics, a new emphasis 
had crept in. The populists, while still to be identified as 
pioneers of economic democracy, should more particularly 
be seen as individuals caught in a complex economic trap 
and concerned primarily with finding their way out. If Pro- 
fessor Buck deemed the agrarians to be idealists, Professor 
Nye deems them pragmatists advancing the ideal of freedom 
as a byproduct of their practical need for it. Finally, two years 
ago, Professor Hofstadter resurveyed the ground and came 
up with the least flattering judgment to date. The agrarians, 
he suggests, were moved by a kind of sentimentalized self- 
interest. Their desire, like those of the capitalists they fought, 
was to make money. But they concealed this ignoble drive 
under the classic drapery of agrarian idealism and so deluded 
themselves and others into thinking they were really idealists. 
The riddle of Midwestern reform may be defined by these 
three views. Were the populists among the pioneers of eco- 
1 The Agrarian Crusade (New Haven, 1921), pp. 199-200. 
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nomic democracy? Were they men whose self-interest only 
coincided with American idealism? Or were they disappointed 
and sentimental entrepreneurs? 

There is no time here for analyzing the detailed evidence 
which the historians have by now made generally available, 
beyond saying that over and over again the evidence produces 
contradictions. We know that the Grange combined much 
of the seeming silliness of a secret order, a vast ignorance and 
suspicion of politics, and largely abortive efforts at farmer’s 
cooperatives, along with the first major step toward the free- 
dom of the Western farmer from the toils of railroad, bank, 
loan company, and manufacturer. We know that the Peoples’ 
Party combined jingoism, racism, and a too general blindness 
to any progressive interests but its own with one of the most 
influential of third-party efforts against the power of big 
money. We know that Bryan combined pacificism, anti- 
imperialism, espousal of a graduated income tax, the popular 
election of senators, female suffrage, publicizing of campaign 
contributions, a Department of Labor, firmer regulation of 
railroads, and the initiative and referendum with the hue and 
cry of free silver, Biblical fundamentalism, and the promotion 
of Florida real estate. It would appear that judgments of the 
agrarian movement have depended chiefly upon which his- 
torical evidence has been taken to be the more weighty. 

I would, however, propose turning to a kind of evidence 
lying outside the realm of historical research proper which I 
think illuminates considerably the riddle of Western reform 
—the evidence of the imaginative literature associated with 
the movement, as distinguished from open polemic and pub- 
licity. The historian has concentrated on the public language 
of the populist leaders—official acts, platform, programs, and 
propaganda. Somewhat paradoxically, he has produced an 
essentially literary history. No less paradoxically, I would 
concentrate on the imaginative literature to search for the 
actuality of the movement. The independent literature is not 
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voluminous, and I think even three titles will suggest some 
pieces missing from the official version. The first, Hamlin 
Garland’s Main Travelled Roads, grew very closely out of its 
author’s involvement in the Granger-Farmers’ Alliance-Popu- 
list nexus. The second, Masters’ Spoon River Anthology, 
reflects a direct and active commitment to Bryan Democracy. 
And the third, Sandburg’s Chicago Poems, was closely asso- 
ciated with Sandburg’s attachment to Midwestern socialism, 
some of it being written while he was secretary to Emil Seidel 
during the latter’s term as Mayor of Milwaukee. Finally, and 
most suggestive, any of the three may be read, and well read, 
without any particular awareness of their authors’ reformist 
loyalties. ‘They stand independently as literature, not de- 
pendently as exposition or promotion of political points of 
view. 

Thus it is with Hamlin Garland’s Main Travelled Roads. I 
have reference to the earliest edition of that book, consisting 
of only six stories, published by B. O. Flower in 1891. Here, 
of course, is the Hamlin Garland who made a place for him- 
self in American literature as a fighting realist, the young 
man with a cause, who has most commonly been identified 
with certain of the reform currents of his time, particularly 
the Single Tax. However, as I have argued elsewhere, and as 
Thomas Bledsoe, editor of Rinehart’s re-issue of Main Trav- 
elled Roads, makes clear, Garland is ill understood in this 
volume as a devotee of cause or formula. His persistent sub- 
ject, instead, is the texture of Midwestern rural life. In only 
one story, “Under The Lion’s Paw,” does he illustrate an 
economic issue. In the others he is content to project his real 
subject, that of the individual seeking fulfillment in a web 
of circumstance over which he can triumph only by a heroic 
degree of individual action. It is the human predicament 
about which Garland writes in Main Travelled Roads, and 
he never allows himself the easy out by a doctrinaire solution 
to it. 
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Here is a salient feature of Midwestern reform literature. 
However Garland may have felt in his heart about the farm. 
ers’ cause, he does not use the official hopes of that cause as in 
any way integral to his fiction or to the life it portrays. He is 
not Edward Bellamy advocating socialism in Looking Back- 
ward, or Ignatius Donnelly composing an apocalypse of capi- 
talism’s fall in Caesar’s Column, or Charles Sheldon convert- 
ing the Christian gospel into a social tract in In His Steps. 
Instead he is concerned with the reality from which the cause 
had sprung. It is this reality which makes his comment, and 
that of other reformist literature, invaluable as documenta- 
tion for the whole reality of reform. 

I shall try to illustrate with one story, I believe a typical 
one, called ‘““Up The Coulé,” in which the heart of Garland’s 
understanding shows itself. Here is the background of hard 
rural life, trapping and confining the McLane family, to 
which the oldest son returns after ten years’ absence and a 
large measure of success in the Eastern theatrical world. He 
has high notions of how he is to be received and at the same 
time considerable hopes of helping his family, together with 
guilt-filled doubts about his not having acted earlier. Upon 
his return he finds himself completely out of place. His family 
has been forced to move to a poorer farm, and his brother 
hates him for his success and his neglect of the people at home. 
The central theme, expressed by McLane’s sister-in-law, is 
that of hopeless personal frustration: 


“I was a fool for ever marrying,” she went on, while the baby 
pushed a chair across the room. “I made a decent living teach- 
ing, I was free to come and go, my money was my own. Now 
I’m tied right down to a churn or a dishpan, I never have a 
cent of my own. He’s growlin’ around half the time, and there’s 
no chance of his ever being different.” ? 


2 Main Travelled Roads, ed. by Thomas Bledsoe (New York: Rinehart, 
1954)» P- 92. 
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McLane’s response is not to advocate the Single Tax. Instead, 
it is to reflect, like a provincial Matthew Arnold, on the 
ubiquity of the human plight; he writes to his beloved: 


If it were not for you (just to let you know the mood I’m in)— 
if it were not for you, and I had the world in my hands, I’d 
crush it like a puff-ball; evil so predominates, suffering is so 
universal and persistent, happiness so fleeting and so infre- 
quent.? 


The seed-bed of reform, Garland suggests, is generic human 
stagnation. It does not seem an undue extension of his view 
to argue that reform might be understood first by contemplat- 
ing this fact. 

Garland, in a word, deals with Midwestern life, but not as 
a special application of economic, political, or moral proc- 
esses, or of their denial. His stories in Main Travelled Roads 
contain the elements of tragedy or comedy, pathos or even 
idyll, rather than of reform polemic. The light he casts by 
implication on the populist movement is to suggest that its 
final cause was as much reaction from cultural bareness, bore- 
dom, and ignorance or the fear these produced as from specific 
abuses of economic or political power. The latter were effi- 
cient, and not ultimate. 

Much the same may be said of Masters’ Spoon River An- 
thology, despite the fact that its author was one of those who, 
electrified by the Cross of Gold speech, went out from the 
1896 convention to work actively as a progressive Democrat. 
Masters’ political activity continued until Wilson’s nomina- 
tion in 1912. Then he withdrew his interest chiefly because 
he, like others, did not believe that Wilson’s Presbyterianism, 
his earlier conservatism, or his backing by the Eastern wing 
of the party could possibly be equated with populist loyalties. 
As Spoon River began to appear in 1914, however, it became 
apparent that his poem was, like Main Travelled Roads, to be 
dramatic in its nature rather than polemic, and that its images 


3 Page 93. 
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of Midwestern town life, though marked by distinct partisan- 
ship, were to be more broadly concerned with the human 
nature of its subject than with doctrinaire protest. If Editor 
Whedon is condemned to a hell of sewage, paralleling the 
perversion of his newspaper in favor of big money, there was 
no suggestion that simply by turning to the lesser folk would 
one find the shining alternative. Often, to be sure, these last 
are the trapped victims of life, but they are as often trapped 
by their own folly and lesser cupidities, or by the heartlessness 
of nature or chance, as by any bankers’ or editors’ conspiracies: 


But here is a joke of cosmic size: 

The urge of nature that made a man 

Evolve from his brain a spiritual life— 

Oh miracle of the world!— 

The very same brain with which the apes and the wolf 
Get food and shelter and procreate themselves. 
Nature has made man do this, 

In a world where she gives him nothing to do 

After all—(though the strength of his soul goes round 
In a futile waste of power, 

To gear itself to the mills of the gods)— 

But get food and shelter and procreate himself! 4 


In a related vein, Jacob Godbey scores off the libertarian party 
of Spoon River as seeking only a swinish fulfillment: 


How did you feel, you libertarians, 

Who spent your talents rallying noble reasons 
Around the saloon, as if Liberty 

Was not to be found anywhere except at the bar 

Or at a table, guzzling? 

How did you feel, Ben Pantier, and the rest of you, 
Who almost stoned me for a tyrant, 

Garbed as a moralist, 

And as a wry-faced ascetic frowning upon Yorkshire pudding, 
Roast beef and ale and good will and rosy cheer— 
Things you never saw in a grog-shop in your life? 


4From “Professor Newcomer,” Spoon River Anthology (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928), p. 137. Reprinted by permission of Ellen C. Masters. 
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How did you feel after I was dead and gone, 

And your goddess, Liberty, unmasked as a strumpet, 
Selling out the streets of Spoon River 

To the insolent giants 

Who manned the saloons from afar? 

Did it occur to you that personal liberty 

Is liberty of the mind, 

Rather than of the belly?5 


The road of reform, Masters suggests, is not simply pragmatic, 
nor sentimentally idealistic, nor acquisitive. It is rather the 
higher way of human life itself to which a fairish number 
may be called but only a few are chosen. 

Finally, and with a brevity unworthy of the subject, I turn 
to Carl Sandburg’s early poetry, written, as I have said, out 
of an active allegiance to Midwestern socialism, which in turn 
capped a series of reformist loyalties including Bryan and the 
efforts of the Chautauqua to spread enlightenment among 
the people. Again, the revealing facet of Chicago Poems is its 
failure to spend much time in polemic or social criticism; its 
great concern, like that of Garland and Masters, is individual 
fulfillment. This last, for Sandburg, is summed up explicitly 
in the active romantic imagination. Life, like poetry, is in- 
escapably a fusion of hyacinths and biscuits, a penetration and 
informing of the material by the ideal, so that each is changed 
by the other in the creation of a new whole. Reform, for 
Sandburg, certainly had its political and economic aspects, 
but its human reality came in the realization of individual 
substance. Thus his poems of protest, like ““Mamie,” are char- 
acteristically personal in tone. While he shows victims, he 
only occasionally socializes the victimizers: 


Mamie beat her head against the bars of a little Indiana 
town and dreamed of romance and big things off some- 
where the way the railroad trains all ran. 

She could see the smoke of the engines get lost down 
where the streaks of steel flashed in the sun and 


5 “Jacob Godbey,” p. 153. Reprinted by permission of Ellen C. Masters. 
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when the newspapers came in on the morning mail she 
knew there was a big Chicago far off, where all the 
trains ran. 

She got tired of the barber shop boys and the post office 
chatter and the church gossip and the old pieces the 
band played on the Fourth of July and Decoration Day 

And sobbed at her fate and beat her head against the bars 
and was going to kill herself 

When the thought came to her that if she was going to 
die she might as well die struggling for a clutch of 
romance among the streets of Chicago. 

She has a job now at six dollars a week in the basement 
of the Boston Store. 

And even now she beats her head against the bars in the 
same old way and wonders if there is a bigger place 
the railroads run to from Chicago where maybe there is 

romance 

and big things 

and real dreams 

that never go smash.® 


Equally, when he shows fulfillment, as in ‘““Chamfort,” he can 
portray individual experience quite foreign to any socialist 
theory. 


There’s Chamfort. He’s a sample. 

Locked himself in his library with a gun, 

Shot off his nose and shot out his right eye. 

And this Chamfort knew how to write 

And thousands read his books on how to live, 

But he himself didn’t know 

How to die by force of his own hand—see? 

They found him a red pool on the carpet 

Cool as an April forenoon, 

Talking and talking gay maxims and grim epigrams. 
Well, he wore bandages over his nose and right eye, 
Drank coffee and chatted many years 

With men and women who loved him 


6 From Chicago Poems, by Carl Sandburg. Copyright, 1916, by Henry Holt 
and Co., Inc. Copyright, 1944, by Carl Sandburg. By permission of the pub- 
lishers. 
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Because he laughed and daily dared Death: 
“Come and take me.”’? 


Sandburg, like the bulk of Midwestern writers, sees the fulfill- 
ment of life as ineluctably personal. Such fulfillment no 
doubt requires apparatus, intelligence, and managerial recti- 
tude. But these things are secondary, matters ‘for question, 
experiment, or compromise, with only a medial reality. 


III 


I realize too well that what I have to say can, for now, remain 
only suggestion. It may be put thus: that the heart of Mid- 
western progressivism was not rebellion against political in- 
justice nor—except secondarily—economic injustice. It was 
instead a personal revolt seizing more or less intelligently on 
the apparatus of politics or economics to secure a more satis- 
fying sense of personal accomplishment than that afforded 
by the ordinary round of Midwestern life. But one more sug- 
gestion, at least, must be made in an effort to avoid what 
Bernard DeVoto called “the literary fallacy” by indicating 
some explicit link between the personalism and the romanti- 
cism of Mid-western literature and the presence of these quali- 
ties at the center of Midwestern populism. There is first, of 
course, the fact that all of the writers I have cited were actively 
associated with populistic reform. Beyond that, perhaps the 
most suggestive fact is the intense individualism of the popu- 
list leaders themselves, those who floated to the top in the 
people’s admiration, both in their persons and in their doc- 
trine. Jerry Simpson, Ignatius Donelly, Theodore Roosevelt, 
even Eugene Debs, and of course Bryan, thought and talked 
in emotional appeal to the individual—to act, to escape his 
drudgery, to become a hero, or at least to dramatize his mar- 
tyrdom, rather than to remain a mere cog. Last, there is the 
decline of the populist spirit in politics and in Midwestern 
literature as it faced the more complex demands of the 


7 Op. cit. 
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worlds of Woodrow Wilson or of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
the growing reality of what might be called structural pro- 
gressivism. Perhaps nothing more clearly than the increased 
intellectuality and bureaucratization of later progressivism 
separates it from the individualism of the earlier Midwestern 
variety or attests more clearly the essential nature of the 
earlier. The sobering impact of an increasingly objective and 
increasingly complex world wrought changes against which 
populism could only, as time went on, be seen as irrelevant 
and which, even in later progressives who attempted to ac- 
commodate to them, left the whole progressive cause in a 
state of indecision, its mainspring seemingly run down. 

The term I believe to have been wanting in the differing 
views of Western agrarian reform is individual fulfillment; 
the same fulfillment which Midwestern life itself from Caro- 
line Kirkland to Theodore Dreiser has repeatedly been ac- 
cused of denying, be the times good or bad. Mary Ellen Lease 
had struck a deep note. It is more fun and, under the proper 
circumstances, more soul-satisfying to raise hell than to raise 
corn. The reform spirit may be described as the itch of man 
or woman to be a more rewarding self, being frustrated by 
forces which he can barely glimpse, and then striking out, at 
the call of maverick and unpredictable but undoubtedly dra- 
matic leaders, in causes often ill-conceived but promising—as 
much in the causes themselves as from any hypothetical suc- 
cess of which they afforded a prospect—to give everyone a 
chance to stand up, act, and, as William Faulkner has put it, 
leave a thumbprint on the world. It is this modest triumph 
which Garland’s characters are denied, Masters’ characters 
aspire to, and Sandburg’s figures occasionally attain. Here I 
would suggest a partial displacement of the apparatus that 
has been brought to bear on the study of populism in favor 
of further understanding of this central and enormous reality. 
Political analysis, the 18th-century Agrarian myth, moral cru- 
sading, economic radicalism or conservatism, retrospective 
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discernments of fascism or the mystique of race or class, deli- 
cate hints of oddly sublimated instinctual drives, all these 
have their value, but none of them is central. ‘They are symp- 
toms of the Midwesterner’s dissatisfaction with a life made 
wholly economic, prudential, and utilitarian. 

This, of course, is only the first view, but it is the view 
which I feel makes sense of the rest. If self-fulfillment is the 
heart of the matter, if it is truly the final cause of Midwestern 
reform, then it follows that the properly reformist achieve- 
ments of populism as such will be mixed, unpredictable, and 
in their very nature, accidental. Social or political gain or loss 
will be seen to flow inseparably from it. 

Did the progressive movement achieve its deepest aims? My 
answer would have to be, no. From the first World War, and 
the temporary prosperity it brought to the Midwestern 
farmer, through the depression and on to the present time, 
the history of this region has been, as before, a history of life 
conformed to the economic, prudential, and utilitarian. Dur- 
ing the depression years, the Middle West, with the rest of 
the country, fought to maintain its economic being and had 
small opportunity for any other concern. Progressivism, in 
the guise of the New Deal, lived on, but the work of Sinclair 
Lewis, James Farrell, or Nelson Algren continued to depict a 
spiritual poverty existing and growing without regard for 
changes in the economic fabric. Much of progressivism was, 
to be sure, built into government, but built in as machinery, 
bureaucracy if you will, and as such could not fail to deny 
the earlier progressives’ drive for personal fulfillment within 
the conditions of Midwestern life. The essential role of the 
Middle West continues to be that of factory, farm, and market 
place. 

The progressive spirit, as it found itself caught up in the 
New Deal—bewilderedly incarnate, say, in Chicago’s Kelly- 
Nash machine—was effective in altering the circumstances 
and accidents of Midwestern life. But neither the New Deal 
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nor the progressive spirit has changed the region’s basic char- 
acter, against which the populist revolt first thrust itself. This 
character has been constant from the first. Its forms have 
altered decade by decade, but, today as yesterday, the Middle 
West is America’s breadbasket, and those of us who live in it 
must take such regional sustenance as we can from this pro- 
verbially inadequate food. 


The Changing Role of the Middle West 


THE FAT BELT 


T George Harris 


ANyBopy quick with his abstractions can cover anything I’ve 
got to say with a title such as “dollar egalitarianism.” It’s 
later than you think, and the notion of Everyman’s dignity 
may have got out of hand. Nothing could give you more 
cause for worry on that score than the composition of this 
panel: here scholars allow a working reporter—a man who 
lives on specific news—to share for a moment their ancient 
rite of generalization. 


The Cultural Lab 


The general proposition I’d like to put up for your criticism 
is simple: the Middle West has become a lab for social experi- 
mentation and change more rapid and basic than any pre- 
viously known in this country. The Midwesterners involved 
in today’s change carry inside themselves and feel within their 
institutions an encapsulated past that has been described by 
the two previous papers. For his central theme, Dr. Roy 
Basler spelled out the truculent dignity of the frontiersman 
in the Northwest territory, the man who figured he was as 
good as anybody and “a sight better than most.” In the Pro- 
gressive Period that followed, the frontier’s sense of individual 
worth protested against the limits set on each man’s life by 
the concentration of power in banks, railroads, political 
parties, and other forces that seemed bent on making man 
less than he ought to be. Professor Bernard Duffey has, I 
think, cut through much of the Progressive era’s propaganda 
to get at the central human fact, which was a chained human 
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being outraged at spending all his talents to get a poor sample 
of animal needs such as food and shelter. And perhaps a little 
whiskey. Though it was essentially an outcry of the spirit, 
that protest fixed upon material symbols and demanded that 
government balance the obvious inequalities. I agree with 
Mr. Duffey’s analysis but differ with his conclusion that the 
Progressives failed in their stated objectives. It seems clear to 
me that the Progressive revolt succeeded in domesticating the 
concentrations of power and made institutional changes 
which, in the prosperous present, are moving fast to give 
every man just about as much goods as the next. Creation of 
material equality is more than ever the absorbing project of 
our time, but this success generates its own problems and, so 
far, fails to solve the human equation defined by Professor 
Duffey. 

In such an era, the reason for the Midwest’s special role is 
so obvious that journalists tend to miss it. A sort of purloined 
letter. The main force let loose on our society is a giant manu- 
facturing plant running so fast that it can even generate its 
own expansions. Economists here don’t need to be reminded 
that since 1955 the cause for increase in the Gross National 
Product has been industry’s own demand for capital goods. 
Such creative industry—even procreative—concentrates in 
the Middle West. An area bounded by the Allegheny Ridge, 
the Ohio Valley, and the Upper Missouri contains only a third 
of the U. S. population but nearly half of its total manufac- 
turing capacity. It holds most of the people directly involved 
in a curious industrial prosperity, a prosperity which ob- 
literates many previous notions about our institutions. Across 
this land the fat flows like the tide, in so many little advances 
that nobody notices until a stretch of beach is covered up. 

Whether understood or not, the patterns developed here 
spread through the rest of the U. S. population. During the 
past three years, seventeen reporters on one Chicago staff have 
never found themselves wrong on the following assumption: 
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if you spot a fairly basic change under way in the Midwest, it 
will soon appear in some form all the way from Madison Ave- 
nue to Hollywood and Vine. 

When Chicago’s booming suburbs found themselves in a 
serious school crisis, it was only a year or so before New York’s 
suburbs admitted that they, too, were in trouble. Even major 
economic trends, such as the recent reversal of inflationary 
pressures, come clear in the hard goods belt four or five weeks 
before the Washington figures confirm them. The two coasts 
are now the initiators of fad but not of substantial change; 
they change the fashions but not the weather. New York and 
Los Angeles, busy trying to find out what entertains the na- 
tion, developed the eyepatch advertisement and the backyard 
barbecue pit. But such “cultural innovations,” if you will let 
me call them that, are nothing more than local oddities until 
they fit into some central need felt by the paying customers in 
Kokomo. The blue-shirts of industry, now changing into 
gray flannel, are the heroes of our time. And the goods they 
produce, chrome and all, are at least the outward sign of this 
country’s unique accomplishment. 

Such workers got plenty of attention in the depression, 
which brought out brigades of Ph.D.’s to study its damages. 
But David Riesman is one of the few scholars who have ven- 
tured to look straight at the ravages of prosperity. Most are 
still looking backward at the young side of old issues like, say, 
the pathetic notion that Federal aid to education would solve 
anything serious. My profession tramps back and forth across 
the barren question of whether prosperity will last, even 
while the really upsetting events are the effects of its continu- 
ation. Those effects, I’m suggesting, develop first and further 
at their point of origin near the factory. 

The South and the Pacific Northwest look more dramatic, 
but their news events are the relatively primitive changes 
caused by an industrial revolution that arrived late and fast. 
The Midwest, as its capital expansion figures suggest, has 
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stacked new plant on old plant and made itself the place to 
study the advanced forms of industrialism. It is a center of 
almost unconscious improvisation because its prosperity in- 
troduces so many new variables that men must develop new 
forms in every part of their lives. 


The Progress to Prosperity 


Agrarian when the country acted like a farmer, this region 
now sluggishly turns itself—and the nation—into a collection 
of urban regions. Its farm hunger created the Progressive 
Revolt, just as its surfeit of factories now manufactures The 
Revolt of the Moderates (Sam Lubell’s version). ‘The planks 
of the Progressive Platform of 1912 became a delight to the 
writing trade because they got put to deliberate test in the 
New Deal, where, as highly visible government policies, they 
were everybody’s business. The Progressives called upon gov- 
ernment to make suitable responses to the problems of de- 
pression, and they lost momentum with their success. The 
counter pressure in prosperity has been toward restraint of 
government, at least on the federal level, and the inventions 
have been in the private realm. Yet there are surprising paral- 
lels between the Progressive Platform and some of the Mid- 
west’s recent inventions. Minimum wage was followed by the 
cost of living escalator; social security was followed by pension 
funds and now the Guaranteed Annual Wage; the 48-hour 
week is trimmed at each year’s bargaining sessions; govern- 
ment regulation has even become the railroader’s excuse for 
not matching services offered by new forms of transport. The 
city that heard the Progressives demand that businessmen 
“share with the public” the fruits of their profit has become 
the pioneering center of profit-sharing companies. And Chi- 
cago executives flock to Walter Paepcke’s Aspen to argue over 
the first drafts of Mortimer Adler’s next book, The Capitalist 
Manifesto, which makes some plausible proposals for further 
diffusing capital to make just about every citizen a share- 
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holder in industry. Working from these parallels, you get only 
the obvious samples of recent innovations. Yet they appear in 
so many undramatic ways that they are hard to follow and 
measure. 

Decentralization is the characteristic trend of our time, 
even though the Midwest’s obsolete politicians continue to 
squall against concentration of power in Washington. Since 
the end of World War II, state and local taxes have risen five 
times as fast as Federal taxes, and the state-local spending rise 
has been even more startling. By starting only one important 
new economic program (superhighways) in the past seven 
years, the federal executive has turned the initiation of change 
over to thousands of other agencies, public and private. The 
foundations are only one of the new forces that prosperity 
has made powerful. Such diffuse initiators can produce far 
greater variety and more effectively tap the energies of the 
whole society. The serious danger that I see is the apparent 
inability of reporters and professors to bring down public 
criticism on such non-government activities. 

Since the Progressives, concentrations of financial power 
have been broken down. The New York banking world, once 
considered the octopus, now barely manages to expand its 
deposits fast enough to match inflation, while Chicago banks 
share in the sharp expansion of deposits near factory gates 
across the hinterland. The diffusion of control over money is 
nowhere clearer than in the character of the fastest growing 
money sources: pension funds, in which workers have an in- 
vestment and union leaders usually have a trusteeship; insur- 
ance companies, which got rich by betting on inflation and 
got big by pleasing the mass markets; mutual investment 
trusts, the outfits designed to spread the small investor’s risk 
and take his payments monthly; credit unions; savings and 
loan associations, which cater to the new middle class and 
also build their homes. Giant industrial corporations have 
grown bigger by mass market and merger, but the successful 
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ones have followed G.E.’s example into vigorous decentraliza- 
tion that makes the chief executive little more than a cheer 
leader watching the accounting department’s scoreboard. 

By taking society’s residual authority directly to the masses, 
the worker-consumer, prosperity has set up the machinery for 
still more pervasive changes. The $20 bill, with old Democrat 
Andy Jackson on its front, has added dignity to just about 
every pocket and made the worker ready to tell off just about 
every kind of boss, be he union steward or company foreman. 
The tight labor market, in an age of increasing mobility, 
made it hard for unions to think up bigger demands than 
companies were ready to meet. In unorganized jobs, the new 
independence hit about as hard. For instance, in the expand- 
ing service trades, girls chose to take less money but more dig- 
nity by working in restaurants instead of homes—and forced 
matrons to treat maids like honored guests. Off the job, the 
high-paid work force reshuffles a lot of things. Even the once- 
majestic banks learn, slowly, to cater to the new trade that 
has let the savings and loan association put up the fanciest 
new building in many a town. These are obvious points, but 
their consequence is seldom faced in simple terms: the money 
and security that have wiped out sharp distinctions in this 
society have also upset almost every institution in it. 

Many events make little sense without a constant reminder 
of the change in who runs things. Billy Graham, who got his 
start at Wheaton College and still headquarters in Minneapo- 
lis, is an odd phenomenon until you catch up with a fact that 
he sometimes admits: though he wants to be an evangelist, an 
angel of the Lord saving lost souls, his main success is that of 
the revivalist, a catalyst who stirs hundreds of church laymen 
into unaccustomed activity. The churches in general have 
been tagged by sociologists since Sumner as the institutions 
which most tenaciously resist change. Yet perceptive clergy- 
men in both Catholic and Protestant bureaucracies tell us 
that the roughest force confronting them is the rise of the lay- 
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man. Now secure in his payroll and able to match his preacher 
in education, the layman bands with others to wear down the 
clerical authority that remained strong even in the Protestant 
churches once set up to fight it. It is hard to find a church 
today where the struggle between laymen and pastor has not 
reached a silent new intensity. In the Archdiocese of Chicago, 
world’s largest and most experimental Catholic unit, a lawyer 
founded and runs the country’s fastest growing Catholic ac- 
tion movement—a lay organization which accepts little help 
from the priests. This summer’s Chicago meeting of the coun- 
try’s top Catholic intellectuals reached a solid consensus: they 
agreed that the immigrant status of the church has been 
washed out (by prosperity) and that their intellectuals will 
be able, for the first time in centuries, to abandon their 
apologetics and work in the mainstream of their separate dis- 
ciplines. And the valiant labor priests who once walked the 
picket lines now study morality problems inside the factory. 
They have just about agreed, with a sad look over their 
shoulders at the exciting past, that their main job is to train 
responsible lay leaders in industrial towns. 


The Law of Averages 


The rise of the consumer, like the rise of the layman, does 
not take the form of active revolt. It’s like an army of ants. 
Any sort of “average man” is worshipped in the giant corpora- 
tion, which for the first extended period since mass consump- 
tion must now operate in a buyer’s market, letting the public 
relations executive set its labor policy and the market sur- 
veyor design its products. Example: The Edsel, a car designed 
by consumer questionnaires rather than production experts. 
As a result, the big companies are now run by their con- 
sumers. Nor can the corporate executive identify his boss 
with any more certainty than the politician who tries to be 
all things to all men. This problem now tests the inventive- 
ness of the hucksters, who get their more basic research done 
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by hiring social scientists to study midwesterners—and pro- 
duce more revealing studies than I find coming out of the 
universities. Recently one of the ablest of the advertising men 
told me of the new direction he will soon adopt in his ex- 
pensive research program. Long ago he abandoned most ideas 
of dividing up the market by income or occupation, and he 
now doubts the economic sense of hunting for the mass 
market or the taste-setters. Next he will try to slice up the 
population by personality types and match his product and 
medium with those types. For instance, he knows a lot about 
an increasing population of “compulsive housewives” who 
resist the trend toward easy, casual living. If he succeeds in 
his ambition, we may soon hear of magazines read by ex- 
troverts, maybe one for such Freudian types as the victims 
of early toilet training. But whatever the outcome, his effort 
is based on a need to find some sort of classification system for 
a nation of look-alikes. 

Just about everything is now homogenized. The fraternal 
orders such as Free Masons sprang up to protect men from 
the terrible new freedoms generated by the Renaissance, and 
later had a strong, if not always healthy, effect on young 
America. Today the Masons, the Elks, and the Knights of 
Columbus, like all their brothers in brotherhood, have record 
treasuries and record membership lists. But only an aging 10 
per cent now go to the lodge meeting to study the moralistic 
orders. Membership has come to be nothing more than pin- 
wearing, and the power of such groups is dying a fat death. 

Nor have the unions escaped the prosperity they helped 
to build. Once management double-crossed union leaders by 
granting union shop and checkoff, the union leader started 
to act like a bureaucrat who did not even need to know his 
membership. The ablest of the pork choppers rant against 
“business unionism” of the Jimmy Hoffa variety but find 
themselves working as little more than industrial cops and 
insurance salesmen. Of the two most brilliant union men I 
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know, one has already taken a professor’s chair in St. Louis 
and the other would like to take one any day—in exchange 
for the presidency of an important national union. Walter 
Reuther, always thinking ahead of the trade, now treats him- 
self as more of a consumer’s representative than a union boss. 
When he puckishly. made the suggestion that the Big Three 
cut car prices this year, Reuther’s eye was as much on the con- 
sumer across the country as on the auto worker in Detroit. 
He uses other devices to get outside the soft walls limiting 
union leadership. No longer able to get his membership ex- 
cited over a nickel raise, he has used the issue of racial inte- 
gration to keep up the crusading spirit inside a union of in- 
stallment payers. But even this useful weapon will vanish the 
day some auto maker gets smart enough to use Negro talent 
in executive posts. 


The Chrome-Plated Cracker Barrel 


Gone now is the fear of a labor party. A consumer party is a 
far greater likelihood, with some union leadership. The pro- 
fessionals of business and labor have reduced the bargaining 
table to a sort of exhibition sport, while the small banker and 
businessman rages from the sidelines and makes himself into 
a sort of Poujadist. His main power is in the state GOP 
parties, which have frozen a smalltown base into their organi- 
zations by refusing to reapportion the legislatures. From this 
strange throwback come the obsolete politicians of the Mid- 
west. But such politicians and their backers are being under- 
cut even inside the small cities of the Midwest. There the 
somewhat serene leadership of the banker, the county judge, 
and the preacher is being undercut by a new partnership of 
manager types. In almost every Middletown we now report 
on, the actual leadership is a sort of clubby association of 
labor leaders, business executives, educational administrators 
(i.e., the school superintendent), Chamber of Commerce 
types, and newspaper publishers. ‘They talk like oldtime 
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boosters and are ready to give everything but their daughters 
to any new industry that will come into town, but they have 
also brought a fresh new crop of streets, schools, parks, and 
public playgrounds. It is a leadership of doers, not yet dedi- 
cated to defending a status quo. 

Those of you in the learning factories know that you have 
not escaped the crushing impact of industrial prosperity. Per- 
haps the most advanced examples of this era’s characteristic 
college education are the Midwest’s big state universities. 
Their architecture is sensibly adapted from the motel; eco- 
nomics professors spend their time helping small cities figure 
out how to lure industry into their state; one university’s 
staff runs a commercial airline; the biggest educational prob- 
lem often seems to be parking space. ‘Though their feedback 
with industry seems to be perfect, that same tight communi- 
cation has just about destroyed the notion of the university 
as a retreat for learning. The schools of the Ivy League have 
escaped much of this worldly invasion for the simple reason 
that the entire East has become a sort of retreat. New York 
has come to specialize in communications rather than produc- 
tion. Its magazines and television networks have become so 
proficient at picking up bright men in their first flush of 
genius that they have just about destroyed regional literature. 
There in Eastern exurbia they enjoy the company of each 
other—and frown distantly upon the exciting horrors of en- 
gine land. 


The Perils of Prosperity 


As in the colleges, most of our internal troubles can be classi- 
fied among the Perils of Prosperity. Prosperity has lured mil- 
lions of Negroes from the South—and made school integra- 
tion there possible—but the mile after mile of Negro slums 
in Chicago present a far more formidable barrier to racial 
equality than the melting rules of the South. Even in arts and 
letters the problem is Surfeit of Honey. While publishers pat 
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themselves on the back for distributing weekly wisdom and 
pocket-book classics, the high speed presses may have found 
a way more efficient than book-burning to destroy real schol- 
arship: by covering up the worthy books in a pile of stimu- 
lating trash. And a curious byproduct of equality affects the 
whole intellectual world: the thinkers are mostly involved in 
action, where they work, to use Riesman’s term, as manipu- 
lators rather than authoritarians. The manipulator of equals 
gets daily lessons in the irrationalism of mankind and, from 
Barthian theology to motivational research, do more than 
Freud’s critique to spread the notion that man is run by emo- 
tion rather than reason. Though Freud’s ideas brought a 
necessary humility to the silly notion of the completely ra- 
tional man, the glorification of undisciplined emotion pre- 
sents an opposite extreme. 

Mr. Duffey showed that the Progressive Revolt sprang from 
the depths of men’s souls and was their cry against repression 
of their ambitions. But he feels that the Progressive Revolt 
was a failure, while I believe that it conquered most of the 
materialistic evils it attacked. It created the governmental 
machinery that freed the incredible productive forces of the 
American economy. And its success was extended into a new 
era of revolutionary prosperity that occupies the Midwest in 
today’s painful redo of all its institutions. ‘The consequence 
is egalitarianism’s dream: a country of pervasive equality, 
even interchangeability. 

For the moment, the Midwest, fat and happy, spends all its 
energy on this continued revolution. Almost silent now are 
the conservatives who once carped at the glorification of the 
common man, and even cautious Hollywood can interrupt its 
one recent good farce, Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, to 
deliver the approved “Message”: “I’m the biggest success 
there is,’ declaims the hero, “just an average guy, the one 
everybody caters to.” So we come to the threshold of the age 
deTocqueville warned us about: “Among democratic nations, 
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ambition is ardent and continual, but its aim is not habitually 
lofty; and life is generally spent in eagerly coveting small ob- 
jects that are within reach.” 

But, to use Spoon River language, the “cosmic joke’”’ is the 
certainty that bread is not enough. Already the spots are show- 
ing in the fat. As best I can understand it, today’s juvenile 
delinquency is a newspaper dramatization of what happens 
when teenagers are not excited even by the obsolete material- 
ism of their parents. Just about gone is the crime of avarice 
and in its place comes the gratuitous crime. A boy knifes an- 
other “just to see how it felt,” and the docile majority of our 
youth show some reluctance to treat the second TV set asa 
legitimate ambition for life. Now is a fertile time, but the 
scholars and reporters show a notable lack of ambition to un- 
derstand it—or to identify the new evils that have replaced 
the ones vanquished since the progressives. They have not dis- 
covered hunger’s successors in the list of evils. 

In the midst of traumatic change, press and professors fight 
to hang on to a set of assumptions which are now meaning- 
less. Some are particularly busy looking for the new kings 
and barons. C. Wright Mills gets many a nod for his assertion, 
in The Power Elite, that a limited number of executives, 
Army officers, and entertainers make up a real elite (i.e., 
limited number) and have a big clout. But in his analysis, 
Mills has confused bureaucracy with power and has been be- 
guiled by news stories in which his elite are, if truth were 
known, more often symbols than decision-makers. ‘This dif- 
fusion of leadership, indigenous to an increasingly egalitarian 
society, compels the serious researcher to look with fresh 
mind in new places for the important events of the Middle 
West—and therefore of the country. 


CIGARETTES, CANCER, AND 
STATISTICS 


Sir Ronald Fisher 


SEVEN OR EIGHT years ago, those of us interested in such things 
in England heard of a rather remarkable piece of research 
carried out by Dr. Bradford Hill and his colleagues of the 
London School of Hygiene. We heard, indeed, that it was 
thought that he had made a remarkable discovery to the effect 
that smoking was an important cause of lung cancer. Dr. 
Bradford Hill was a well-known Fellow of the Royal Statisti- 
cal Society, a member of Council, and a past president—a 
man of great modesty and transparent honesty. Most of us 
thought at that time, on hearing the nature of the evidence, 
which I hope to make clear a little later, that a good prima 
facie case had been made for further investigation. But time 
has passed, and although further investigation, in a sense, 
has taken place, it has consisted very largely of the repetition 
of observations of the same kind as those which Hill and his 
colleagues called attention to several years ago. I read a re- 
cent article to the effect that nineteen different investigations 
in different parts of the world had all concurred in confirm- 
ing Dr. Hill’s findings. I think they had concurred, but I 
think they were mere repetitions of evidence of the same 
kind, and it is necessary to try to examine whether that kind 
is sufficient for any scientific conclusion. 

The need for such scrutiny was brought home to me very 
forcibly about a year ago in an annotation published by the 
British Medical Association’s Journal, leading up to the al- 
most shrill conclusion that it was necessary that every device 
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of modern publicity should be employed to bring home to 
the world at large this terrible danger. When I read that, | 
wasn’t sure that I liked “all the devices of modern publicity,” 
and it seemed to me that a moral distinction ought to be 
drawn at this point. There is the attitude of a man (may | 
say, I think it is an entirely rational attitude and one within 
his own competence to judge) who says, “There seems to be 
some danger—I can’t assess whether it is infinitesimal or 
serious. This habit of mine of smoking isn’t very important 
to me. I will give up smoking as a kind of insurance against 
a danger which I am quite unable to assess.” ‘That seems to 
me a perfectly rational attitude. What is not quite so much 
the work of a good citizen is to plant fear in the minds of 
perhaps a hundred million smokers throughout the world— 
to plant it with the aid of all the means of modern publicity 
backed by public money, without knowing for certain that 
they have anything to be afraid of in the particular habit 
against which the propaganda is to be directed. After all, a 
large number of the smokers of the world are not very clever, 
perhaps not very strong-minded. The habit is an insidious 
one, difficult to break, and consequently in many, many cases 
there would be implanted what a psychologist might recognize 
as a grave conflict. 

If there is cause for fear, let there be warning. But there 
is no reason for this in the first rational response that I de- 
scribed—that does not require scientific proof that there is 
reason to fear. There is only the possibility that there is 
reason. 

Before one interferes with the peace of mind and habits of 
others, it seems to me that the scientific evidence—the exact 
weight of the evidence free from emotion—should be rather 
carefully examined. I may say, I am not alone in this. I have 
been interested to note that leading statisticians in this coun- 
try also—and I contact a good many statisticians both in my 
own country and here—are exceedingly skeptical of the claim 
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that decisive evidence has been obtained. In the popular 
press, the matter seems to be argued, as always, a little off the 
simplest lines. For example, I find people saying, ‘“These 
statisticians think this’”—‘“‘These statisticians think that,” or 
representing that this kind of evidence which has been pro- 
duced has been attacked as being merely statistical. Now I 
should be the last person to attack evidence for being merely 
statistical, because for a great part of my work I have been 
concerned with the problem of how experimentation should 
be carried out, how reasoning processes should be applied to 
the data supplied by experimentation or by survey so as to 
give really conclusive answers. 

Progress has been made during the last twenty-five years. A 
large part of the educated world, at least in the statistical 
field, has become aware that, by taking certain specific pre- 
cautions, entirely unchallengable conclusions can be obtained 
in the experimental field. The work was done primarily in 
agriculture, where problems of experimentation attracted the 
attention of leading agronomists at an early time. The key 
words which emerged in the course of these inquiries—repli- 
cation, randomization, and control—are now widely under- 
stood. 

We understand that replication is required for two pur- 
poses: it is necessary in order to add precision to our results 
by diminishing the error to which they are subject, and it is 
essential in a more important way, as supplying the only 
means of the estimation of such error. 

Although replication is essential in this way, it is not suffi- 
cient without the added precaution of randomization, that is, 
the assignment of the different treatments—which may be ma- 
nurial treatments, or different varieties of agricultural crops, 
or different methods of tillage—to the plots set aside for the 
purpose, in such way at random as to guarantee the validity of 
the experiment, and in particular of the estimate of error to 
which it is subject. This necessity for randomization was 
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brought home to agriculturists largely because it was found 
that human judgment was very liable to err in this matter, 
that if one tries to think of numbers at random, one thinks of 
numbers very far from at random. If one tries to think of a 
card of an ordinary playing deck, it’s well known (perhaps 
it’s not so well known—it is known to me, at least) that red 
cards are thought of more readily than black cards, that odd 
numbers are thought of more readily than even numbers, 
and that the Queen of Diamonds is a hot favorite. This pro- 
clivity of the human mind affects any consciously guided 
choice or assignment of material. Agriculturists, at least, do 
not trust themselves to choose plots and say that they have 
been chosen at random. They use decks of cards or, more 
expeditiously, in recent years, some of these large collections 
of random sampling numbers which some of you may have 
seen at the ends of books of tables and perhaps wondered 
what on earth they can be for. They are in constant use in the 
design of experiments. 

There is a logical aspect, too, of randomization which needs 
emphasis in this connection. Supposing we have an associa- 
tion—an observable and verifiable association—between two 
things. I remember Professor Udny Yule in England point- 
ing to one which illustrates my purpose sufficiently well. He 
said that in the years in which a large number of apples were 
imported into Great Britain, there were also a large number 
of divorces. The correlation was large, statistically significant 
at a high level of significance, unmistakable. But no one, 
fortunately, drew the conclusion that the apples caused the 
divorces or that the divorces caused the apples to be imported. 
The early logicians would say that post hoc is not the same as 
propter hoc, or in other words—as it would be put in the 
early years of our century, when statisticians had had perhaps 
ten years’ experience of the correlation coefficient as a means 
of research—that correlation is not causation. The fact is 
that if two factors, A and B, are associated—clearly, positively, 
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with statistical significance, as I say—it may be that A is an 
important cause of B, it may be that B is an important cause 
of A, it may be that something else, let us say X, is an im- 
portant cause of both. If, now, A, the supposed cause, has been 
randomized—has been randomly assigned to the material 
from which the reaction is seen—then one may exclude at a 
blow the possibility that B causes A, or that X causes A. We 
know perfectly well what causes A—the fall of the dice or the 
chances of the random sampling numbers, and nothing else. 

But in the case where randomization has not been possible, 
these other possibilities lie wide open and should be excluded, 
or at least every effort should be made to exclude them, be- 
fore we can assert that causation has been established. When 
I spoke to Bradford Hill in the early days of this affair, he 
was entirely unwilling to claim that causation had been 
proved. He said he didn’t see what else it could be, but he 
was certainly unwilling to make the claim which is being 
made vociferously during the last year or two by committees 
reporting to the Medical Research Council in England, and 
to the American Cancer Society. Now, randomization is 
totally impossible, so far as I can judge, in an inquiry of this 
kind. It is not the fault of the medical investigators. It is not 
the fault of Hill or Doll or Hammond that they cannot pro- 
duce evidence in which a thousand children of teen age have 
been laid under a ban that they shall never smoke, and a 
thousand more chosen at random from the same age group 
have been under compulsion to smoke at least thirty cigarettes 
a day. If that type of experiment could be done, there would 
be no difficulty. 

The principles of experimentation—which, as I mentioned, 
were developed in the agricultural field, where the need for 
them was greater or more manifest—have spread, and spread 
rapidly and healthily, into the other experimental sciences. 
And I suppose during the last fifteen years a dozen important 
books have been written on the design of experiments, prin- 
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cipally to make clear what these principles are in their par- 
ticular applications in chemistry, physics, biology, or what 
you may will. 

But the most difficult field for the application of these 
principles has always been the medical field. This is partly 
because you can do things to a rat or rabbit which may not be 
good for it, feeling that in a good cause you have a right to 
do so. But no one feels—and especially a medical man could 
not feel—that it is right to do things to a human being which 
probably will do him harm. Consequently, deliberate experi- 
mentation has not been very widely used in the medical field. 
There is a movement at the present time to organize clinical 
trials, let us say, of new drugs or of new antibiotics in such a 
way that an impartial judgment of comparing the new with 
the old may be obtained by hospital staffs. And that would 
involve applying the new and the old at random to some of 
the hospital patients. So long as no body of medical opinion 
can say with confidence that one is better than the other, or 
perhaps that in matters usually as complicated as this, for 
what cases one drug is the better and for what cases the 
other—so long as that state of ignorance remains, it would be 
perfectly fair, I think, to clear the air by such simple experi- 
mentation. 

But manifestly we cannot experiment with the same free- 
dom that is possible with agricultural animals and labora- 
tory animals in other sciences. For lack of that, medical 
research has had to rely a good deal on uncontrolled experi- 
ments, uncontrolled observations; and of course from the 
time of Jenner onwards there were numerous cases where an 
observant (and also, I may say, an experimental) physician 
may be able to make out an exceedingly strong case. Jenner’s 
work was not completely passive. And Dr. Snow, who studied 
and in the end quelled the occurrence of cholera in London, 
used a very large number of different types of inquiry in 
order to gain sufficient confirmation of his important con- 
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clusion, namely, that it was fecal contamination in the water 
supply that was responsible for the cholera, an opinion that 
is easy to take for granted at the present time, but which in 
the absence of any knowledge of the organisms concerned— 
or, indeed, knowledge that the disease was caused by an or- 
ganism—was a considerable advance, just as Jenner’s-was also 
in the case of smallpox. Consequently, when inconclusive 
evidence is criticised on the grounds that it is inconclusive, it 
is not uncommon for medical men to defend it, perhaps with 
certain indignation, on the ground that in the past medical 
science has made notable advances primarily—not solely, 
never only, but primarily—by the observational method. 

Now, in the sciences we also have cases in which experi- 
mentation is impossible. In astronomy, for example, experi- 
mentation, you might say, has only just begun. And in those 
sciences we must use what I may call sidelights. 

Let me illustrate this possibility with a very few instances. 
The first reports of Hill and Doll made a very simple claim. 
They said that the additional amount of lung cancer observed 
in patients was proportional to the amount of tobacco they 
consumed. That simple conclusion was quite rapidly with- 
drawn, and it was admitted that tobacco consumed in the 
pipe or in the cigar did not appear to have so close an associa- 
tion with lung cancer as that consumed in the cigarette. And 
this was a puzzling thing. After all, tobacco is burned in all 
three cases. The effluvia, smoke, or aerosol from the burning 
tobacco passes into the mouth, partly into the throat, partly, 
indeed, into the lungs, in all three cases. It is not obvious—it 
is not what one would guess at first sight, it was not what Doll 
and Hill guessed at first—that the one sort of smoke should 
be comparatively or perhaps wholly innocuous and the other 
sort should have the effect of inducing the beginnings of a 
dreadful disease. 

And now I must go back and recall just what the kind of 
evidence it was that Hill and Doll laid before us at the be- 
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ginning, and in what ways it has been extended by other 
evidence. 

The first inquiry was to take about 1500 patients in a 
number of different hospitals who had been diagnosed as 
suffering from lung cancer. Of course the diagnosis is enor- 
mously aided in recent times by the use of radiology. The 
lung cancers can be perceived by their shadows when X-rays 
are passed through the lungs. Consequently there was good 
reason to think that these patients—although they were alive 
and had not been examined post-mortem—really were lung 
cancer cases, Arrangements were made to record their smoking 
habits and their smoking history: non-smokers, cigarette 
smokers, pipe smokers, estimates of the amount of daily con- 
sumption of tobacco in each case, and a number of other 
questions. A similar number, perhaps a few more, of non- 
cancer patients from the same hospitals received the same 
questionnaire, and the comparison between these two samples, 
one of them selected as being lung cancer cases and the other 
as being in hospitals from some other condition, was made 
of the classification by smoking habit. And it appeared from 
that that the cigarette smokers were more common among 
the sufferers from lung cancer than they were among other 
patients, and that within the cigarette smokers, heavy cigarette 
smokers were more common among the lung cancer patients 
than medium or light cigarette smokers. 

The statement that consumers of tobacco in other forms 
were associated with lung cancer seems to have largely evapo- 
rated. I should say a word about it because it represents a 
common cause of error in statistical investigations, namely, 
the kind of error which flows from the difficulty of a perfect 
classification. Everyone can make a rough classification of ciga- 
rette smokers or pipe smokers or non-smokers, but there will 
be borderline cases. ‘There are people who, though they may 
prefer a pipe when they have the opportunity, yet may be 
constrained by duress, such as in the intervals of a play when 
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there is very little time, to smoke a cigarette. There are also 
distinguished and expensive restaurants, as well as aircraft, 
who don’t like the customer to pull out a pipe. Consequently 
there is an overlap in the practices and habits of different 
people; there may not be exactly the same interpretation put 
on the questionnaire by all the different subjects; and, in 
fact, a good many pipe smokers may be classified as cigarette 
smokers, and vice versa. There is bound to be some mixture 
of the classes in any inquiry on a complicated question. And 
so the first results did seem to show some effect on pipe 
smokers and cigar smokers, but it is quite clear that the 
amount was much smaller than was at first thought, and cer- 
tainly no more than might easily arise due to misclassification. 
At least it would be very foolish of anyone who wished to 
make a case for saying that cigarette smoking was a cause of 
lung cancer to bring in the evidence about pipe and cigar 
smoking. 

When an unexpected discrepancy occurs, it is a common 
reaction (I won’t say, a failing—it’s part really of the scientific 
discussion which data deserves) to think up some reason for it. 
This, in effect, may be something like what the logicians would 
call a “special pleading.” ‘That is to say, the making of an as- 
sumption, which might be true, which might, indeed, not be 
true, but which, if true, would help to explain what is other- 
wise inexplicable. For example, the cigarette contains paper, 
or, rather, is contained by paper. One doesn’t smoke paper 
much in pipes. There are, indeed, special papers supplied to 
pipe smokers who wish to enjoy their tobacco in that way. 
But most pipe smokers and, I suppose, all cigar smokers, do 
without paper. And it could be, therefore, that it’s the con- 
sumption of paper that is the really dangerous practice. Then, 
also, it has been observed that the temperature at which the 
tobacco is burned is higher in the case of the cigarette than 
in the case of the pipe, and, it could be (though it certainly 
is not known to be) that burning at a higher temperature is a 
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condition for producing something quite unknown, some. 
thing quite unexplored, something quite hypothetical, in the 
tobacco smoke which would be capable of producing lung 
cancer. It is also known that the tobacco used as pipe tobacco 
and for cigars is more thoroughly fermented before use than 
is that used in cigarettes, or at least in the predominant 
source of cigarette tobacco, in Virginia. I think those who 
prepare the tobacco produced in Virginia are rather acutely 
aware, that the price per pound is high, there is loss of weight 
in fermentation, and it is as well not to lose 10 per cent more 
weight than is necessary. And so, on the whole, the Virginia 
tobacco is rather lightly fermented. You could imagine—you 
could claim even—as a special pleading, that it was the un- 
fermented condition of the Virginia tobacco, largely used in 
cigarettes, that was responsible for the supposedly noxious 
fumes which the burning of such tobacco produces. Discus- 
sion is full of such things. 

One of the first people in the United States that spoke to 
me on the matter, a lady, said, “Of course, cigarette smokers 
inhale; pipe smokers don’t.” And of course she laid her finger 
on an extremely important point. Cigarette smokers in this 
country, I believe, generally inhale, In England, some do and 
some don’t. When I was a little boy, it was thought that 
smoking was all right and did you no harm, but inhaling was 
perhaps a perverse practice and might not do you any good. 
And so, at any rate my generation, and perhaps some decades 
of younger men, had a certain amount of warning against 
this particular practice. I imagine it is something like that 
that explains the difference in practice between the two coun- 
tries. 

Now, Doll and Hill, in their first inquiry—the one that 
I’ve gone over approximately—did include in their question- 
naire, which was put both to the cancer patients and to the 
patients from other diseases, the question: “Do you inhale?” 
And the result came out that there were fewer inhalers among 
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the cancer patients than among the non-cancer patients. ‘That, 
I think, is an exceedingly important finding. I don’t think 
Hill and Doll thought it an important finding. They said 
that probably the patients didn’t understand what inhaling 
meant. And what makes it far more exasperating, when they 
put into effect an exceedingly important research, based on 
the habits of the medical profession, by asking about 60,000 
doctors in Great Britain to register their smoking habits, and 
about 40,000 of them did so cooperatively, I am sorry to say 
that the question about inhaling was not in that question- 
naire. I suppose the subject of inhaling had become distaste- 
ful to the research workers, and they just wanted to hear as 
little about it as possible. But it is serious because the doctors 
could have known whether they were inhalers or not; they 
could have known what the word meant; perhaps they would 
have consulted each other sufficiently to lay down a definition 
which the rest of us could understand. At any rate, there 
would have been no alibi if the question had been put to a 
body of 40,000 physicians. 

So, our evidence about inhaling is embarrassing and diffi- 
cult. There is no doubt that inhaling is more common among 
heavy cigarette smokers than among light cigarette smokers 
in Great Britain, where inhaling is not nearly a universal 
practice. There is no doubt that cancer is commoner among 
the heavy cigarette smokers than among the light cigarette 
smokers. Consequently, if inhaling had no effect whatever, 
you would expect to find more inhalers among the cancer 
patients than among the non-cancer patients. ‘There would 
be an indirect correlation through the association of both 
with the quantity smoked. Now, of course, in what was re- 
ported everything was thrown together; and yet, in the ag- 
gregate data, it appeared that the cancer patients had the 
fewer inhalers than the non-cancer patients. It would look as 
though, if one could make the inquiry by comparing people 
who smoke the same number of cigarettes, there would be a 
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negative association between cancer and inhaling. It seems to 
me the world ought to know the answer to that question. 
Before I stop, in fact, I hope I shall make clear that there 
is a case for further research, and I shall only mention two 
areas which would seem to be profitable for investigation, | 
would stress the importance of what could be done compara- 
tively easily with rather little expense, namely, to ascertain 
unmistakably what the facts are about inhaling. If inhaling 
is found to be strongly associated with lung cancer, it would 
be consonant with the view that the products of combustion, 
wafted over the surface of the bronchus, might induce a pre- 
cancerous and thence a cancerous condition. But if there is 
either no association at all or a negative association, we 
should have to reject altogether that simple theory of the 
causation of cancer. The subject is complicated, and I men- 
tioned at an early stage that the logical distinction was be- 
tween A causing B, B causing A, something else causing both. 
Is it possible, then, that lung cancer—that is to say, the pre- 
cancerous condition which must exist and is known to exist 
for years in those who are going to show overt lung cancer— 
is one of the causes of smoking cigarettes? I don’t think it can 
be excluded. I don’t think we know enough to say that it is 
such a cause. But the pre-cancerous condition is one involving 
a certain amount of slight chronic inflammation. The causes 
of smoking cigarettes may be studied among your friends, to 
some extent, and I think you will agree that a slight cause of 
irritation—a slight disappointment, an unexpected delay, 
some sort of a mild rebuff, a frustration—are commonly ac- 
companied by pulling out a cigarette and getting a little 
compensation for life’s minor ills in that way. And so, anyone 
suffering from a chronic inflammation in part of the body 
(something that does not give rise to conscious pain) is not 
unlikely to be associated with smoking more frequently, or 
smoking rather than not smoking. It is the kind of comfort 
that might be a real solace to anyone in the fifteen years of 
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approaching lung cancer. And to take the poor chap’s ciga- 
rettes away from him would be rather like taking away his 
white stick from a blind man. It would make an already un- 
happy person a little more unhappy than he need be. 

For my part, I think it is more likely that a common cause 
supplies the explanation. Again, we do not know. I do not 
put forth any explanation as proved, but as requiring in- 
vestigation. The obvious common cause to think of is the 
genotype. We are all different genotypes. I suppose in this 
nation there must be well over 150 million different geno- 
types. If one studies cancer in mice (and I suppose about half 
the mice of the world are kept to study cancer with), if one 
examines any of the many (and there are thousands) of inbred 
lines of mice (where we can get a hundred or two hundred 
individuals of the same genotype to study)—if you take, then, 
any two such lines of differing genotypes, they will, I believe, 
invariably be found to differ in the frequency, in the age 
incidence, and in the type of cancer which those mice suffer 
from. Consequently if there is any genotypic difference be- 
tween the different smoking classes, we may expect differ- 
ences in the type or frequency of cancer that they display. 

That is the second line of research which I should like to 
advocate, a little bit more difficult than that which is con- 
cerned with inhaling, but certainly well within the capacity 
of modern methods in human genetics. It certainly could be 
ascertained, as a matter of fact, whether in the different smok- 
ing classes of nonsmokers, cigarette smokers, pipe smokers, 
cigar smokers (the minor classes, perhaps, of snuffers and 
chewers perhaps might not be sufficiently numerous, but in 
those first main four classes it could certainly be ascertained) 
whether there was evidence that they differed genetically. It 
wouldn’t be a long shot to guess that they did. After all, we 
choose these things for ourselves. I know that there are fami- 
lies in which there would be some pressure on a growing boy 
or girl to be a nonsmoker because his father and mother 
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firmly believe that smoking is an objectionable habit, or per- 
haps an irreligious habit. But most of us choose for ourselves, 
and even though one may have been exposed to opportunities 
—temptations, if you like—to smoke cigarettes from a fairly 
early boyhood, it is not uncommon to find people who never 
smoke anything but a pipe. Why? Because they are made that 
way. They are the sort of men who take to the pipe and don’t 
take to cigarettes, just as there are other men who would 
never take to a pipe but constantly feel the need of cigarettes, 
It is not, then, a very long shot to guess that there is a genetic 
component which distinguishes the different smoking classes. 
And that is the second piece of research which I think is ex- 
tremely urgent. 

I have criticised the over-confidence shown at least in public 
utterances or published reports of anonymous committees on 
this subject, and I do not suppose that Bradford Hill, at least, 
is at all to blame for that overconfidence. The worst effect of 
that overconfidence, so far, is that it seems to have held back 
the various teams of workers. They are well supplied with 
money—the Medical Research Council is not stinting money 
on cancer research, and the American Cancer Society is ob- 
viously exceedingly well supplied with money. And yet, I 
think nothing but overconfidence that they had found the 
solution, that they had the game in the bag, could have pre- 
vented them from following up some of the other lines of 
inquiry which are much needed. I have said nothing, for ex- 
ample, so far of the very striking fact that at the same level 
of cigarette smoking, dwellers in towns have considerably 
more lung cancer than dwellers in the country. I don’t know 
any extensive piece of research which has been set on foot to 
get to the bottom of that important difference. 

The desire to make a strong sensation, to bring home the 
terrible danger to these passive millions, has led writers to 
stress the very alarming fact that lung cancer is a disease in- 
creasing, one of the few important diseases that are increasing 
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in frequency. It is not so important in the United States as it 
is in England, but it is an important cause of death in both 
countries. It has been increasing over the last fifty years. It is 
frightening. But it shouldn’t be used to frighten people. 

The change over recent decades gives not the least evidence 
of being due to increasing consumption of tobacco. We can’t 
tell much about the absolute magnitude of this secular 
change. It is certain that radiology has facilitated the detec- 
tion of lung cancer enormously, that radiological apparatus 
and radiologists are much more abundantly available for our 
populations than they formerly were. I do not know that 
there are not remote and secluded communities where pa- 
tients with lung cancer are not looked at by radiologists, but 
that proportion of our populations must be still decreasing. 
Again, the attention of the medical profession has been forci- 
bly drawn to lung cancer, and it invariably happens that when 
the attention of the medical profession is drawn to any disease, 
that disease begins to take up more space in the official re- 
ports—it is more often seen and more often diagnosed with 
confidence; death certificates more often include that particu- 
lar disease. Consequently it is not easy to say how much of 
the increase is real. I think part of it must be real, because 
there’s no doubt that the populations concerned have been 
enduring or enjoying a very considerable increase in urbaniza- 
tion. The big metropolitan cities have been growing rapidly. 
In England, smaller towns have been running together into 
extensive masses called conurbations, like those of Clydeside 
or Merseyside or the Birmingham region. Even in the country, 
even in what used to be remote villages, there are motorbuses 
regularly which take the young men and women into cinemas 
perhaps six or eight miles away. You might say that the 
whole population during the last twenty, thirty, forty years 
has been becoming steadily urbanized, and as the urban rate 
for lung cancer is considerably greater than the rural rate, in 
my country as in yours, we must recognize here the possibility 
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of one real cause of the increase in lung cancer. There may 
be others. 

But the only good comparison we can make in respect of 
the time-change is that between men and women. The same 
apparatus, the same radiologists, the same physicians diagnose 
both men and women. Whatever effects improved apparatus 
may have, whatever effects an increased attention to the dis- 
ease may have, will be the same in the two sexes. Whatever 
effects urbanization may have you would think might be the 
same in the two sexes. Consequently, we can, at least, inquire 
whether the rate of increase of lung cancer in men is the 
same, or greater, or less, than the rate of increase of lung 
cancer in women. For it is certainly true, I think in both our 
countries, that whereas the smoking habits of men have not 
changed very dramatically over the last fifty years, yet the 
smoking habits of women have changed a very great deal. 
And on making that comparison, it appears that lung cancer 
is increasing considerably more rapidly—absolutely and rela- 
tively—in men than it is in women, whereas the habit of 
smoking has certainly increased much more extensively in 
women than in men. There is, in fact, no reasonable ground 
at all to associate the secular increase in lung cancer as has 
been done with dramatic eloquence, I suppose as part of the 
campaign of bringing home the terrible danger, just as though 
it was impossible that statistical methods of inquiry should 
supply a means of checking that very rash assumption. 

And so I should like to see those two things done, one im- 
mediately and quickly: an inquiry into the effects of inhaling, 
and secondly, a more difficult but certainly a possible task of 
seeing to what extent different smoking classes were geno- 
typically conditioned. And I believe that only overconfidence, 
if it is allowed to have its way, could prevent those further 
inquiries from being made. 
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WHAT WERE THE MIDDLE AGES? 
Richard E. Sullivan 


ABOUT THREE HUNDRED YEARS ago a German scholar named 
Celluarius, undoubtedly following suggestions made by 
earlier historians, wrote that in his opinion it would be use- 
ful and fitting to designate the period in Western European 
history lying roughly between the reign of Constantine (died 
337 A.D.) and the fall of Constantinople (1453) as a “middle 
age,” lying between an “ancient” age and the “modern” era. 
His terminology was almost universally adopted and has per- 
sisted with amazing vigor, so that today the terms “Middle 
Ages” and “medieval” are standard in historical scholarship 
and in the vocabulary of educated people. In spite of this 
universality of usage, there are few terms whose meaning is 
less precise and is more complicated by connotative accretions. 
It may serve a good purpose to ask whether there can be any 
precise meaning for these terms and to seek what those who 
study the period offer by way of elucidation.* 


I 


The chief source of difficulty involved in contemporary use 
of “Middle Ages” springs from the fact that the term con- 
notes a series of value judgments all of which recent scholar- 
ship has shown to be of dubious value. Since their first em- 
ployment, “Middle Ages” and “medieval” have repeatedly 
been used by intellectuals to distinguish and set apart an era 


1 The most comprehensive discussion in English of the problem considered 
in this paper is Wallace K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1948). This volume supplies an especially good 
bibiiography which will show the wide interest recently seen in reevaluating 
the nature of the Middle Ages and the place of the medieval period in the 
total stream of history. 
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of the past that they believed to have been different from and 
inferior to that in which they lived. Therefore, “medieval” 
and “Middle Ages” have almost always had a condemnatory, 
derogatory connotation. As each passing generation made its 
judgment of the Middle Ages in terms of placing that period 
in belittling contrast to its own scale of values, there gradually 
accumulated a broad range of meanings for “medieval,” all 
of which taken together obliterated a precise and useful mean- 
ing for the term. Although there were always defenders of the 
Middle Ages, their efforts were seldom strong enough to off- 
set the cumulative effect of the harsher judgments of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

The first step toward a clarification must concentrate on 
identifying the ingredients which have combined to create 
the present usage, colored as it is by a tone of scorn and 
deprecation. In reviewing the evolution of the concept 
“medieval” or “Middle Ages,” it appears that these terms 
represent a congeries of ideas gleaned from the values gov- 
erning six major intellectual movements: Renaissance hu- 
manism, the Reformation, the Enlightenment, the political 
revolutions of the late 18th and 19th centuries, Darwinism 
and the associated cult of progress, and the materialistic social 
scientism of the past century. 

The European humanists, especially the Italians, of the 
14th and 15th centuries were the first to judge the long period 
between the fall of Rome and their own day as one inferior 
both to their own era and to the classical age. Their grounds 
for condemning the Middle Ages derived primarily from their 
convictions about what made good literature. Although dur- 
ing its early stages the Italian Renaissance produced a bril- 
liant literature in the native Italian language in the works of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, the later humanists, especially 
in the 15th century, became absorbed in recapturing “‘lost” 
classical masterpieces, publishing them, and producing a lit- 
erature in Latin and Greek in imitation of the classics. Under 
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the spell of classical influence, they found all literature that 
was not Classical in style, language, and content to be repulsive 
and barbarous. Even a sampling of medieval Latin literature 
convinced them that that age was truly one of ignorance. It 
was evident that medieval writers played fast and loose with 
the rules of grammar and syntax, when judged by classical 
standards. No less uncouth in the sight of the humanists were 
the uses to which medieval authors had put the precious lan- 
guages of antiquity. Would Vergil, Horace, or Cicero have 
condescended to debase the Latin language by writing re- 
ligious hymns, monastic chronicles, manuals on alchemy, busi- 
ness documents, and hair splitting theological tracts? How 
could any age that failed to produce majestic epics, polished 
odes, and urbane orations be judged a civilized one? Some of 
the humanists were further disturbed by the fact that a con- 
siderable body of medieval literature had been composed in 
vernacular languages which obviously were the bastard off- 
spring of a forced union between pure Latin and brutish 
barbarian tongues. That the vulgar tongues would be per- 
mitted to replace Latin and Greek was to the Renaissance 
humanist evidence enough of the barbarity of medieval men. 
Even so skillful an employer of the vernacular as Petrarch, 
whose writings helped develop the Italian language, was al- 
ways prouder of his Latin works written in imitation of clas- 
sical models than he was of his fine lyrical poetry in the 
Tuscan language. This powerful sympathy felt by the hu- 
manists for the classical world colored and shaped their 
interpretations of history. Repeatedly 15th- and 16th-century 
Italian historians wrote of the political tragedy resulting from 
the fall of Rome and of the cultural darkness that settled 
over Europe after the 4th and 5th centuries, when classical 
literary and artistic styles were smothered before the on- 
slaught of barbarism. ‘These same sentiments were not un- 
known in Northern Europe by the 16th century. Who cannot 
fee] Erasmus’s scorn for the Middle Ages in his barbed assaults 
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on scholastic philosophers and clergymen in his Praise of 
Folly? Thus the humanists created a concept of a “Middle 
Age,” consisting of all those unrefined, vulgarian centuries 
during which men lost the ability to employ the classical lan- 
guages in the classical style. 

The humanists received valuable support in their scornful 
estimation of the Middle Ages from those caught up in the 
vast intellectual and emotional disturbances that accompanied 
the religious revolution of the 16th century. In large part the 
Reformation consisted of a protest against the religious evolu- 
tion of Western European society between the institution of 
Christianity and the Reformation. The major Reformation 
leaders, sensitized by their awareness that the Roman Catholic 
church of the 15th and early 16th centuries was incapable of 
supplying full spiritual satisfaction, found their explanation 
in a special interpretation of history. They argued that at an 
early date in Christian history—certainly no later than the 
3rd century—there had begun what Foxe called the “misera- 
ble ruin and desolation of the Church of Christ.’”’? ‘Through 
the long centuries of the Middle Ages, error was compounded 
upon error by popes, monks, theologians, and canon lawyers, 
until a religious monstrosity—Roman Catholicism—was cre- 
ated. A typical expression of this reading of the history of 
Christianity emerges clearly in Luther’s early pamphlets, 
such as ““The Babylonian Captivity of the Church” or ‘““The 
Freedom of the Christian Man.” The strongly condemnatory 
language of these tracts set the tone for the early Protestant 
evaluations of the religious developments of the Middle Ages. 
Calvin spoke no less concisely on the depth of religious per- 
version in the Middle Ages. Since man’s departure from God's 
commands had occurred in a definite time and space, it fol- 
lowed that to a devout Protestant all those centuries during 
which the original Christian message had been polluted by 


2The Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, 4th edition, revised and cor- 
rected by Josiah Pratt (London, n.d.), IV, 250. 
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the actions of misguided or evil men were centuries filled 
with ignorance and sin. Every event and every development 
of medieval society was suspected of being tainted by the 
same kind of error which bred Roman Catholicism. Cotton 
Mather, writing in 1701, summed up the Protestant interpre- 
tation of the Middle Ages by saying: ‘Incredible Darkness 
was upon the Western parts of Europe, two hundred years 
ago: learning was wholly swallowed up in barbarity.”’* The 
fulminations of Protestant leaders wrote indelibly into the 
mind of Western European society a portrait of the Middle 
Ages as an era of wickedness, defiance of God, and the perver- 
sion of the truth; that era deserved only the scorn of those 
who had once again found religious truth. 

The Enlightenment of the 18th century added new justifi- 
cation for sentencing the Middle Ages to obloquy. This vigor- 
ous intellectual movement marked an attempt to synthesize 
the scientific discoveries of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries 
into a cosmology which pictured the universe as a perfect 
machine created by a Divine Mind and operating automati- 
cally according to invariable laws. These laws, holding the 
innermost secrets of the universe, were accessible to those 
who would employ their reason to search for them. Rational- 
ism thereby became the key to human endeavor for the dis- 
ciples of the Enlightenment. Mysticism, emotion, sentiment, 
faith in the unknown—all were condemned as deterrents to 
rational thought and thus barriers in the way of discerning 
the truth about the world order. 

This whole movement found sure grounds for magnifying 
itself by contrasting its convictions with the irrational, super- 
stitious ideas and practices of medieval men. The early 
scientists worked in an atmosphere that bred hostility to the 
Middle Ages because their efforts met sharp opposition from 
the Roman Catholic Church, an institution which was ob- 


3 Quoted by Perry Miller, The New England Mind: The Seventeenth 
Century (New York, 1939), Pp. 97. 
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viously the chief remnant of medievalism surviving in West- 
ern Europe. The career of Galileo stands as a dramatic 
reminder of that hostility. Copernicus, who was not a tenden- 
tious man, reflected this sense of divergence between his age 
and one past in one of his letters: “If perchance there should 
be foolish speakers who, together with those ignorant of all 
mathematics, will take it upon themselves to decide concern- 
ing these things [i.e., the matters dealt with in his De Revolu- 
tionibus], and because of some place in the Scriptures wick- 
edly distorted to their purpose, should dare assail this work, 
they are of no importance to me, to such an extent do I 
despise their judgment as rash.”* The philosophers of the 
Enlightenment of the 18th century deepened that hostility by 
condemning the medieval trust in revelation, holding that 
God the Master Engineer would hardly be guilty of dribbling 
out the truth through the process of speaking in person to 
creatures of this earth. The matter of miracles was disposed 
of by David Hume in his Essay on Miracles; his withering 
assault made to appear senseless and laughable the medieval 
belief that the operation of nature could be set aside by direct 
intervention of God; the height of irrationality was to expect 
miracles in a universe that operated according to immutable 
law. Thus at one stroke almost the whole range of medieval 
belief was relegated to the realm of pure fancy, completely at 
odds with the demonstrated nature of the universe. Those 
who held such views were judged guilty of ignorance of the 
most abominable sort. Before they had finished their char- 
acterization of the Middle Ages, the disciples of Enlighten- 
ment had created an image of that era which centered around 
the charges of ignorance and superstition. The exponents of 
this idea were legion. Voltaire unquestionably set the tone 
for other philosophes. In his highly significant Essay on the 


4Quoted from E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern 
Science, revised edition (Garden City, N, Y.:; Doubleday Anchor Book, 1954), 
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Manners and the Spirit of Nations, he advocated the study of 
the Middle Ages because “it is necessary to know the history 
of that age only to scorn it.’”5 Other widely read historians, 
such as Condorcet, David Hume, and William Robertson 
filled in the details to bear out this judgment. Edward Gib- 
bon did perhaps the most thorough and most articulate job 
of expressing the Enlightenment aversion to the Middle Ages. 
In his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, centered 
around the theme of the victory of barbarism and religion 
over glorious Rome, one finds nothing but scorn for the hor- 
rors of the Middle Ages as contrasted with the glories of an- 
tiquity and the hopes of the future. Coupled with the accusa- 
tions of barbarity levelled by the humanists and of wanton 
sinfulness hurled by the Reformation leaders, this new ver- 
sion of the Middle Ages nearly sealed the verdict against the 
Middle Ages. 

However, events yet to come in Western Europe’s ideologi- 
cal climate drove the antipathy toward medieval society even 
deeper into the European mind. The political fury unleashed 
by the French Revolution bred further condemnation of 
medievalism. As a “popular movement,” the French Revolu- 
tion and its successor revolutions elsewhere were directed 
against the ancien régime. To the devotees of the revolution- 
ary movement, the old order was primarily signified by aristo- 
cratic and clerical privilege so tenaciously fastened on society 
as to restrict the rights and to prejudice the interests of all 
other groups. It was not difficult to trace the privileges of 
nobles and priests back to the Middle Ages; as a matter of fact, 
the nobility and clergy were proud to demonstrate such 
origin of their precious privileges. It was only logical that the 
revolutionists would picture the Middle Ages as the era which 
gave birth to a vicious, unenlightened, oppressive political 
and social order. Holbach asked the question that typified the 
revolutionary contempt for the Middle Ages: ‘““Titles, super- 

5 Oeuvres Completes de Voltaire (Paris, 1817), IV, 510. 
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annuated parchments kept in gothic chateaux, do they bestow 
upon those who have inherited them the right to aspire to 
the most distinguished offices in the Church, in the court, in 
the judiciary of the army, without the talents necessary to 
fulfill them worthily?’® Hume wrote that for the English 
“an acquaintance with the ancient periods of their govern- 
ment is chiefly useful, by instructing them to cherish their 
present constitution, from a comparison or contrast with 
those distant times.’’*? Even the usually mild Thomas Jeffer- 
son could not refrain from a harsh judgment of medieval 
society: “History, I believe, furnished no example of a priest- 
ridden people maintaining a free civil government. This 
marks the lowest grade of ignorance, of which their civil as 
well as religious leaders will always avail themselves for their 
own purposes.” ® When the revolutionary spirit of the French 
Revolution burgeoned into the mass political movements of 
the late 19th and goth centuries, the concept of medieval 
political ineptitude and backwardness was instilled into the 
mass mind. Perhaps the awakening masses did not know 
much history, but they were sure that the Middle Ages wit- 
nessed the nadir of political wisdom, especially when meas- 
ured against Athenian democracy or Roman benevolent 
monarchy or their own constitutionalism. Perhaps Jules 
Michelet best represented the 19th-century democratic rejec- 
tion of medieval society. 

Still another derogatory picture of the Middle Ages emerged 
out of the buoyant spirit of progress that caught up the West- 
ern European mind in the 19th century. Founded on Darwin’s 
dramatic demonstration that the vital process shaping the 


6 Baron Paul d’Holbach, Ethocratie ou le Gouvernement fondé sur la morale 
(Amsterdam, 1776), pp. 43-44; quoted in Frank E. Manuel, The Age of Reason 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1951), pp. 64-65. 

7 David Hume, The History of England from the Invasion of Julius Caesar 
to the Revolution in 1688 (London, 1848), II, 482. 

8 Letter to Baron von Humboldt, December 6, 1813, in The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, ed. Paul Leicester Ford (New York and London, 1892-1899), 
IX, 430. 
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universe was evolutionary progress from the lesser to the 
greater, from the worse to the better, and promoted by the tre- 
mendous increase in the material wealth of Western Euro- 
pean society, the cult of progress insisted that the course of 
human history had been ever upward and onward, that the 
present was indeed the best of all possible ages. The disciples 
of progress delighted in holding the Middle Ages up as the 
age of infancy in European life, marked by simplicity, crudity, 
and naiveté. Especially when judged against the material 
affluence of the 19th century, the Middle Ages became a piti- 
ful era, highlighted by poverty and human misery, technologi- 
cal ineptness and lack of inventive spirit. The serf and his 
hovel, the aristocrat and his drafty castle, the priest and his 
austere existence became vivid reminders of how fortunate 
was the comfortable, well-fed bourgeois society of the 19th 
century. It was commonplace to conclude that an era which 
was so poor and backward materially must have been one 
poor in all ways. Such a conclusion helped to prove that the 
course of history led ever upward toward the better world. 
The indictment against the Middle Ages was completed in 
the late 19th and early goth centuries by the strong current of 
philosophical materialism with its concomitant fascination 
with the social sciences. Starting from the premise that all 
human activity was determined by the interaction of im- 
personal, material forces, the philosophers and social scientists 
assaulted the prevailing concepts of the nature of man. They 
tended to reduce him to an automaton driven willy-nilly by 
hunger, sex, and the subconscious urges of his own mind. 
Their heaviest blows were aimed at religion, since it seemed 
to contribute more than anything else toward deluding man 
into the foolish belief that he was a special creature nurtured 
and protected by a benevolent deity. With devastating effect 
philosophers and social scientists adduced evidence and argu- 
ment to show that all religion was only a trick played by man 
upon himself, that what had always passed for divine truth 
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was only a feeble human attempt to account for or explain 
away man’s hunger pangs, his sexual drives, and his repressed 
fears, and that rules of conduct predicated on so-called reli- 
gious truth were chains shackling the natural man. 
Christianity was the favorite target of these intellectuals, 
since Christian values predominated in the milieu in which 
the new thinking developed. And of course, the Middle Ages 
stood forth as the period in European history when man’s 
enslavement to Christianity had been most marked. It was 
only too easy to picture the Middle Ages as a long era during 
which humanity was twisted and perverted by the acceptance 
of religious values. Some spokesmen of the new dispensation 
left no question of how evil they thought any period 
dominated by Christian values must have been. Friedrich 
Nietzsche, for instance, in evaluating the whole question of 
what he called ‘the religious neurosis,” made it clear that a 
Christian society such as that of the Middle Ages was a hope- 
less one: “It is the profound, suspicious fear of an incurable 
pessimism which compels whole centuries to fasten their 
teeth into a religious interpretation of existence: the fear of 
the instinct which divines that truth might be attained too 
soon, before man has become strong enough, hard enough, 
artist enough.”® He was confident that he knew what hap- 
pened to men living in such centuries: “The Christian faith 
from the beginning, is sacrifice: the sacrifice of all freedom, 
all pride, all self-confidence of spirit; it is at the same time 
subjection, self-derision, and self-mutilation.” ?° Other think- 
ers, most of them more influential than Nietzsche, spoke in a 
vein which by inference made the medieval world and its 
values virtually ridiculous. The positivism of Auguste Comte 
and Herbert Spencer persuaded man that a society constructed 
on any other basis than on social laws empirically arrived at 


9 Friedrich Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil, Ill, 59, tr. Helen Zimmern 
(London and Edinburgh, 1914), p. 78. 
10 Tbid., III, 46, p. 65. 
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was a travesty. Karl Marx and Sigmund Freud added new 
dimensions to a quest for understanding human behavior, 
succeeding in the process in making religion a tool of oppres- 
sion and mental distortion. The pragmatism of William 
James and John Dewey destroyed almost all confidence in any 
society which sought to attain goals defined a priori, and 
thereby raised serious doubts about the sanity of men who 
tied themselves to preconceived notions of what life was or 
ought to be. Jacob Burckhardt cast an ominous shadow over 
the whole range of medieval history when in his The Civiliza- 
tion of the Renaissance in Italy he argued that the Renais- 
sance centered around the birth of a new, clearly more normal 
man who left behind the restrictions of the medieval world. 
Sir James Fraser made Christianity appear little different 
than a hundred other religions among primitive peoples, and 
by implication made its adherents little different than all the 
primitives caught up in a web of myths and magical practices. 
The total effect of the thinking of men of this order—and 
there were many more—was to build up a picture of medieval 
society which left no room for what might be presumed to be 
normal human activity. Burckhardt supplied a fitting summa- 
tion of this point of view: “In the Middle Ages both sides of 
human consciousness—that which was turned within as that 
which was turned without—lay dreaming or half awake be- 
neath a common veil. The veil was woven of faith, illusion, 
and childish prepossession, through which the world and 
history were seen clad in strange hues. Man was conscious of 
himself only asa member of a race, people, party, family, or cor- 
poration—only through some general category.” *! The Middle 
Ages were truly “dark ages,” in that there prevailed an atmos- 
phere of abnormality and distortion of true humanity; this 
atmosphere was compounded out of the repression of the 


11 Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy: An Essay, 
tr. S. G. C. Middlemore, 2nd edition, revised (Oxford, London, and New York, 
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natural human urges and the disregard for the true nature of 
man, all caused by a crew of ecclesiastical jailors who built 
prison walls for dumb prisoners out of a set of crudely manu- 
factured truths called the Christian religion. 

It has obviously been convenient for the adherents of 
nearly every major intellectual movement of the last five 
centuries to strengthen and to proselytize its cause by arguing 
its superiority over a not too distant past. Perhaps at no other 
time in the past has so much trust been placed in arguments 
based on the use of history to prove the validity and righteous- 
ness of a current cause. The result has been the creation of a 
series of images of the Middle Ages, all drawn around the 
failures of medieval society and individuals to do and think 
about things in conformity to the standards and ideas of vari- 
ous eras since the Middle Ages. Repeatedly the argument has 
run as follows. “Medieval men did not think or act or believe 
as we of the present do in these selected aspects of human 
endeavor; therefore, the Middle Ages must have been an in- 
ferior Dark Age.’ And thus emerged the typical picture of 
the Middle Ages as a period that was barbarous, sinful, un- 
progressive, unscientific, credulous, superstitious, oppressive, 
ignorant, neurotic, and poverty-ridden. 


II 


It is true that throughout these same five centuries there 
were strong champions of Middle Ages, prompted to its de- 
fense by diverse motives. Since the Renaissance all those who 
were moved by nationalistic considerations—artistic, literary, 
or political—were aware of the origins of European nations 
in the medieval period and often looked thence to clarify 
whatever aspect of national origins they might be concerned 
with. Especially in the 19th century did the nationalistically 
prompted interest in the Middle Ages wax strong. The whole 
Romantic movement discovered in medieval society a spirit 
akin to that which was the object of romanticist longing— 
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mystery, faith, emotion. Many igth- and goth-century re- 
formers found in medieval society an order that contrasted 
favorably with the hard, stark realities of an industrial, war- 
torn, ideologically fragmented modern age. There has, there- 
fore, always been an element of sympathy for the Middle 
Ages in the Western European tradition, contending with the 
stronger vein of condemnation and deprecation. This sympa- 
thetic view of the Middle Ages has acquired new vigor as a 
result of the efforts of objective historians who have labored 
with infinite patience to discover the true nature of medieval 
society and civilization. Especially during the past century 
have the Middle Ages been the subject of intense study. 
Probably the most notable result of this scholarly effort, aptly 
called the “revolt of the medievalists,”!* has been the destruc- 
tion of the substance of those highly critical evaluations of 
the medieval period which have been set down in the pre- 
ceding pages. It is now clear that much too often during the 
past five centuries intellectuals have been guilty of evoking 
history to argue their causes without actually knowing history 
or without attempting to learn history. Most of their judg- 
ments of the Middle Ages simply will not stand the test of 
the facts about the Middle Ages. 

Take, for instance, the contention of the Renaissance hu- 
manists that medieval society was intellectually barbarous 
because of its inability to write and speak the classical lan- 
guages in their classical form. Modern scholarship has demon- 
strated that this judgment of the Middle Ages is somewhat 
less than a half truth. Throughout the Middle Ages there was a 
widespread, a genuine, and a productive interest in retaining a 
contact with the classical past through its literature. As early as 
the 5th and 6th centuries, Western European scholars began 
fighting a heroic struggle to perpetuate the Latin language and 
to save classical literary masterpieces, although they were 
laboring against a rising tide of barbarism stemming from 

12 Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought, pp. 329 ff. 
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the Germanic invasions. By the 8th and gth centuries their 
efforts had paid off well enough to permit a minor “renais- 
sance,’’ centering around the court of Charlemagne and in the 
schools founded by products of his court school, By the 12th 
century, fascination with the classical world had become a 
leading current in Western European intellectual life. The 
basic educational system, centering in the study of the seven 
liberal arts, was chiefly classical in content, since the texts 
used were derived from classical sources. This educational 
program produced several figures, exemplified by John of 
Salisbury, known for their skill in the use of Latin, their 
wide knowledge of classical literature, and their sophisticated 
appreciation of the classical spirit. The broadening contacts 
with the classical world touched nearly every aspect of 12th- 
and 13th-century life. Lawyers and statesmen connected with 
the church and the various states of Europe drew heavily on 
Roman law to instruct and guide their political thought and 
action. Theologians looked to the classical world, especially 
Greece, for knowledge to aid them in their search for truth. 
Thomas Aquinas, for instance, so respected and relied on 
Aristotle that he referred to Aristotle as “the philosopher,” 
signifying a conviction that this ancient Greek was the epi- 
tome of human knowledge. That Aquinas could employ 
Aristotle’s writing represents one of the most amazing chapters 
in the intellectual history of the world, since Western Euro- 
peans had to “recover” Greek philosophy by translating it 
from Arabic into Latin. Some men of the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies even found in classical literature a view of life that 
fitted their temper. Typical were the authors of the famous 
Goliardic poetry, composed by wandering scholars whose ur- 
banity, sensuality, and secularity would have been appreciated 
in the 15th and 16th centuries. In view of these facets of 
medieval life, it is obvious that the Renaissance humanists 
were in error in their condemnation of the Middle Ages as a 
period characterized by antipathy toward and ignorance of 
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the classical heritage. Any modern medievalist can demon- 
strate beyond a doubt that the Renaissance humanists repre- 
sent the culmination of a long quest to reappropriate the 
Graeco-Roman in Western European society. Only their 
ignorance of the Middle Ages allowed the humanists to treat 
the Middle Ages so disparagingly as an age of barbarity; a 
little knowledge would have shown them that their own 
fascination with the classical age had been endemic in West- 
ern European society for centuries before 1500. 

The Reformation leaders were no less deficient in knowl- 
edge of medieval history than were the humanists. They were 
correct in their charge that primitive Christianity had ex- 
perienced considerable change in the centuries following its 
origin. ‘The religious history of the Middle Ages consists to a 
considerable degree of a series of transformations of Chris- 
tianity leading toward the erection of a vast organization, a 
rigid ritual, a set dogma, and a well-defined code of discipline. 
Interwoven in the processes of transformation were enough 
compromises with the baser side of human nature to give a 
degree of truth to the charge that Roman Catholicism had 
contracted with the devil. However, the leaders of the Re- 
formation disregarded a significant phase of medieval re- 
ligious life that medieval scholars have brought to light. It is 
now clear that there burned fiercely in the hearts of medieval 
men the desire to “reform” religious life. Almost since its 
inception Christianity has engendered among its staunchest 
adherents a dissatisfaction with the way their contemporaries 
had fallen into sin. Repeatedly throughout the Middle Ages 
these impassioned spokesmen of reform preached their par- 
ticular gospel and won their converts, causing momentous 
disturbances in the existing religious order on nearly every 
occasion. Gregory the Great, Boniface, Charlemagne, Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Arnold of Brescia, Gregory VII, the Cathari, 
the Waldensians, Francis of Assisi, Dominic, Catherine of 
Sienna, John Wyclif, the Brethren of the Common Life—to 
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catalogue but a few names—all stand in a long line of seekers 
after a more perfect Christian life. Their battle cries would 
have pleased the Reformation leaders, for they too advocated 
a return to Christ, a purification of the spirit, a search for 
meaning behind the forms of religion, and a purgation of the 
children of sin from the community of the blessed. Indeed, 
often without knowing it, sixteenth-century reformers ex- 
pressed convictions and sentiments that had many times be- 
fore rung across the religious scene in Europe. ‘The Protestant 
Reformation stands as one in a series of struggles to purify 
and rejuvenate the flagging Christian spirit. In the eyes of a 
medievalist the Reformation leaders committed a grievous 
fault when they condemned and blackened the name of a 
whole age because it produced what they thought to be a 
travesty of Christianity without recognizing that that same 
age produced a legion of reformers. 

Modern scholarship has likewise raised serious doubts about 
the scoffing assault on the Middle Ages by the intellectual 
leaders of the Enlightenment. It is true that scientific progress 
was slight during the Middle Ages and that the vast majority 
of men adhered stoutly to a faith whose basic tenets were 
thought to be beyond rational demonstration. Medieval men 
were convinced that a benign deity intervened in the natural 
order of things. These attitudes—and many more—stand in 
sharp contrast with the convictions of the Enlightenment. 
Yet these dissimilarities are not sufficient to separate the 18th 
century completely from the Middle Ages. Current scholar- 
ship would place the Enlightenment (including the scientific 
“revolution” that preceded it) in a relationship of dependence 
on the Middle Ages. From the point of view of intellectual 
history the greatest medieval achievement consisted of the 
attempt to discover what segments of the cosmic economy 
could be understood by the human mind, and to organize 
man’s knowledge so as to make comprehensible the working 
of the cosmic order. Put another way, medieval thinkers 
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struggled to reduce the area wherein man must know only by 
blind dependence on revelation, and to broaden the area 
where the human mind could comprehend the absolute truth 
by virtue of its own powers. This quest for the reasonable 
culminated in the work of the 13th-century scholastics, whose 
compendious Summae stand as commemorations of the ability 
of the human mind to perceive the universal order. 

Viewed in terms of the object of human inquiry, the Middle 
Ages and the Enlightenment have much in common. Both 
ages were preoccupied with the task of finding a rational ex- 
planation of the universe that would give man the power to 
understand it. Medieval intellectual development was a neces- 
sary preparatory period presaging what emerged later. The 
Abelards and the Aquinases struggled to end man’s passive 
dependence on illumination from the Almighty in order to 
know. They predicated that the universe was orderly and 
comprehensible. ‘They undertook anew the process of putting 
to use man’s mental facilities—his reason, his powers of ob- 
servation, his ability to organize knowledge— and succeeded 
in convincing many in their world that man could by virtue 
of his own powers probe the innermost secrets of the universe. 
All later generations who believed in the rationality of man, 
in his ability to observe accurately the operation of nature, 
and in his power to extract meaningful conclusions from 
observations—all of them built upon these medieval founda- 
tions. The philosophers of the Enlightenment, seeking to 
magnify their own efforts, distorted the truth in trying to 
disavow their medieval antecedents. Their tirades against 
medieval mysticism, superstition, and credulity blackened 
the reputation of a whole era without leaving room to ac- 
knowledge the efforts of medieval thinkers who also battled 
against mysticism, superstition, and credulity. Indeed, to take 
an extreme position, there would have been no Enlighten- 
ment had not medieval scholastics like Abelard and ‘Thomas 
Aquinas first seized intellectual leadership from competing 
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mystics like Bernard of Clairvaux and Bonaventura, who be. 
lieved that an obliteration of reason was a necessary prelude 
to wisdom and truth, and had not medieval scholars developed 
intellectual disciplines and educational techniques capable 
of sharpening the rational powers. The success of those 
scholastics opened the channel down which the main current 
of European thought has passed in subsequent centuries. 
Modern evaluations of medieval political life have nearly 
demolished the interpretation placed upon the Middle Ages 
by the spokesmen of the liberal-democratic movement of the 
18th and 19th centuries. It is now fairly clear that medieval 
political development centered around the establishment of 
the principle of limited government. In contrast with the 
classical world, where the state was absolute in its power to 
command the individual, the Middle Ages witnessed the en- 
rooting of the concept that political life was but one limited 
facet of the totality of human activity. The path leading to 
the enshrinement of this principle was torturous. The de- 
struction of the sanctity of the state in the West began perhaps 
as early as the Germanic invasions, during which a series of 
barbarian kings performed so pitifully that their failures dis- 
credited the state as an instrument contributing to human 
welfare. The post-invasion chaos eventually produced feudal- 
ism. Essentially, the feudal system sought to establish a basis 
for government through the instrumentality of a contract 
whereby two individuals bound themselves on oath to respect 
specified rights and obligations toward each other. This idea 
of specific mutual rights and responsibilities became the touch- 
stone of the feudal monarchies that emerged in Europe during 
the Middle Ages and developed into modern national states. 
Although the medieval kings of England, France, Spain, and 
Germany managed to forge an imposing array of govern- 
mental institutions which allowed them to curb the worst dis- 
orders of primitive feudalism, none was ever able to exercise 
power without respect for the rights of those subjects who 
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were his vassals. Repeatedly medieval kings admitted these 
limitations on their powers by granting charters and laws 
confirming the rights of their subjects and by calling upon 
their subjects for advice in deciding policy. Intermingled 
with this feudal concept of limitations on government were 
the ideas that emerged from the medieval struggle between 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities. In terms of political 
significance, this resounding clash resulted in the establish- 
ment of the idea that there existed a realm of human activity 
into which the state had no right to intrude. Although this 
realm was hard to define, and although ecclesiastical powers 
were tempted to claim absolute authority for themselves, the 
final result was a further delimitation of the state. ‘The strug- 
gle between church and state was equally significant in that 
it drove ambitious princes, lay and ecclesiastical, to seek a 
higher principle—a natural law—upon which their claims to 
authority could be based. Again the upshot was a limitation 
of the powers of the state. 

In view of these facets of medieval political history, the 
proponents of revolution against the ancien régime probably 
should have been more respectful in their judgments of the 
Middle Ages. The ideological framework for the liberal- 
democratic movement emerged out of the Middle Ages. The 
upheavals of the late 18th and 19th centuries sought to make 
effective the principles that were written indelibly in Western 
European society during the Middle Ages. Constitutions 
limiting the powers of government had their genesis in feudal 
contracts and in grants of privileges to the medieval church. 
Representative bodies descended from medieval feudal as- 
semblies called by kings to consult those subjects whose rights 
every medieval crown had to respect. Fundamental “rights of 
men” reflected the arguments invoked by medieval polemi- 
cists to demonstrate what the natural law said about ruler 
and ruled. Perhaps the liberal-democratic movement was not 
really a revolt against the ancien régime; instead it may be 
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seen as a revolt to make more universal the principles upon 
which the ancien régime was founded. Such a conclusion 
makes it doubtful whether the Middle Ages can be called a 
desert in political terms, capable only of producing an op- 
pressive, unenlightened political order. 

There has been little that the medievalist could do to 
counter the charge of the disciples of 19th-century progress 
that the medieval period was poor and backward in a material 
sense. A low standard of living and a lack of technical prog- 
ress were abiding conditions for centuries. Medievalists have 
been able to demonstrate that Western European society in- 
creased its wealth and its level of comfort and that there was 
considerable technical advance in the centuries between 500 
and 1500. And it is incontrovertible that the capitalistic out- 
look, so intimately connected with 1gth-century economic 
expansion, was born in medieval society. However, these 
marks of material progress are pale in comparison to the 
strides made in the 19th century. Still, the judgment of the 
progressivists about the Middle Ages remains one of dubious 
value. It holds only insofar as one is ready to make material 
wealth the criterion of the vigor and maturity of a civiliza- 
tion. To defend such a standard involves the historian in 
nearly insuperable difficulties. He must explain why great 
civilizations were stricken with a fatal weakness in the midst 
of material abundance. He must account for the obvious fact 
that material prosperity alone seldom creates a full and satis- 
factory life for an individual or a community. In short, any 
evaluation of the worth of an era in history simply on the 
basis of material considerations is a questionable one, leaving 
unexplored vast areas in which activities of great significance 
transpire. This was exactly the shortcoming of the progres- 
sivist judgment of the Middle Ages. ‘The proponents of this 
school of thought saw the material backwardness of the medie- 
val period and refused to look more, concluding that material 
poverty must have signified universal weakness and lack of 
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creativity. Any fair-minded man, realizing the inadequacies 
of such a standard of judgment, will at least admit that the 
Middle Ages might have had some importance not measurable 
by material standards. 

The assault of the igth-century social scientists on the 
Middle Ages is likewise a case involving the validity of stand- 
ards of judgment. The medievalist has to admit that medieval 
men were religious, that they restricted their conduct in terms 
of religious standards, and that they viewed man as a specially 
created being animated by a soul which was a reflection of 
divinity in man. He could, of course, confront his materialis- 
tic, deterministic tormentors with abundant evidence that 
medieval man respected and enjoyed the lustier, naturalistic 
side of human nature. To do this he only need recall the 
career of Abelard, the monk who at least on occasion failed 
to curb his sex drives, or quote from the lusty fabliaux, or 
guide his audience to selected portions of The Canterbury 
Tales, or lead any who would follow to the portal of Amiens 
cathedral to view the extremely human countenances of Christ 
and a legion of saints looking down on all comers. All such 
evidence of the degree to which medieval man lovingly 
grasped life and enjoyed it would not, however, counteract 
the fundamental fact that medieval society was founded on a 
religious interpretation of human nature. The only problem 
in evaluating the 19th-century social scientist’s condemnation 
of the Middle Ages rests on the validity of his basis of judg- 
ment. If man is a product of impersonal physical, economic, 
and psychological forces, and if human well-being consists of 
adjustment to enslavement by these forces, then medieval 
society was a horrible one, completely stifling human nature 
with false values, imposing on individuals modes of conduct 
bound to induce neuroses, and holding up to man prizes that 
his puny nature put beyond his reach. Can we at mid-goth 
century be so sure, however, that the social scientists have 
established the final definition of human nature? Is it an 
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established fact or merely an interesting hypothesis that man 
is a pawn of hunger, sex, weather, and his own silly dreams? 
These questions, unless they can be answered unqualifiedly, 
make it ridiculous to condemn medieval society simply be- 
cause it thought and acted in terms of a different interpreta- 
tion of human nature. Those who accepted the word of the 
social scientists that the Middle Ages represented the worst 
of all ages are obliged to admit the possibility that their 
mentors were looking at the era through special glasses whose 
focus may well have been grossly in error. Condemnation of a 
thousand years is hardly logical in view of this doubt. 


III 


It appears, then, that the conventional, derogatory uses of the 
terms “medieval” and “Middle Ages” which so often emanate 
from the press, the lecture platform, and polite conversation 
are the products of an ignorance of the history of that era and 
of an unconscious distortion arising from too great anxiety 
to promote new causes and ideas. It is no longer intellectually 
honest to dismiss a thousand years of history with a few ad- 
jectives suggesting darkness, ignorance, squalor, and extreme 
credulity. Does it then follow that the terms must be elimi- 
nated from our vocabulary? Does it mean that there is no 
sense in which “Middle Ages” can be used with at least a 
degree of accuracy? The medievalist would return a “no” to 
both of these questions. Modern scholarship has clearly sug- 
gested a new concept of the period in question. So vital is 
this new concept that its acceptance would serve to check the 
tendency in modern intellectual life to lose touch with what 
is really significant from the past and thereby to wallow 
deeper into a dangerous slough of present-mindedness, con- 
tent to accept a few catch phrases about the quality and char- 
acter of important chapters in history. 

The first step toward reorienting all views of the Middle 
Ages requires that men cease thinking of this period as one 
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of over a thousand years characterized by lack of change, by 
unending movement through time on a level plane. This 
habit lies at the base of the simplified concepts dissected in 
the preceding pages. The Middle Ages embraced a millenium 
full of human activity which the record shows to have been 
as variegated as that of any other span of human history. 
Through these centuries forces worked, men aspired, events 
unfolded in a fashion which produced an ever changing scene. 
Dynamism was the fundamental aspect of medieval history, 
just as it is whenever human beings are involved. Thus no 
handful of adjectives will ever adequately characterize the 
Middle Ages. He who wants to know something about the 
period must study in detail the play of men and forces at a 
specific time and place. The dictionary of synonyms will not 
suffice as a source for understanding the Middle Ages. 
Having conceded that the medieval period was one when 
all the dynamic processes that shape human destiny were 
operative, those seeking to reach a meaning for the term 
“Middle Ages” can go on to the next step. The Middle Ages 
must be seen as a period that cannot be marked by sharp 
breaks signifying a beginning and an end. It, like all other 
ages in human history, forms a chapter in a complete volume. 
To read this chapter by itself engenders distortion and puzzle- 
ment. To read the whole volume of human history with this 
chapter missing ends with a sense of incompleteness and mis- 
understanding of the whole. To realize this should end for- 
ever the tendency to expunge the Middle Ages from the 
record, to think of dismissing that era as a mistake and an 
unspeakable horror. Whether one ends liking or disliking 
the Middle Ages is beside the point; in fact, the period did 
exist as a chapter in the total history of mankind and must be 
accepted for what the record shows it to have been. 
However, in the totality of human history the medieval 
period has a particular place that emerges with increasing 
clarity as a result of the efforts of modern scholars. It begins 
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with the coming together of a particular set of forces in a 
particular geographical area. The area was primarily the 
western provinces of the Roman Empire. The forces that met 
on this soil were three: a senescent classical civilization, a 
vigorous religious movement, and a barbarian people. At the 
moment of the encounter of these three forces, classical 
Graeco-Roman civilization was dying; its values and its basic 
institutions were incapable of guiding and controlling those 
who fell within its confines. However, even in its death throes 
it still provided a wonderfully developed mode of civilized 
life capable of affecting the emergent new order. The new 
religion, Christianity, was in the full vigor of youth at the 
moment of encounter of the three forces. It had incorporated 
into its beliefs, organization, rituals, and system of values a 
considerable portion of the classical while still retaining its 
independence from classical civilization, thereby becoming a 
movement capable of seizing the leadership of society and of 
providing the élan vital for a regeneration of society. The new 
invaders, the Germanic peoples, were lusty barbarians, not 
singularly devoted to their ancient way of life and thus capa- 
ble of learning. Their eagerness, their intelligence, their 
vigor provided the active force in the new scene. 

The meeting of these three forces at a moment in history 
was a unique event, occurring no place else on the face of the 
earth. Out of this unique meeting there almost immediately 
began to emerge a new pattern of culture, a new civilization, 
confined to a specific geographical area. New institutions, 
new ideals, new values, new techniques, and new concepts 
sprouted everywhere, all of them bearing the marks of descent 
from classical civilization, Christianity, and Germanic bar- 
barism, yet each unique in that it represented a mixture of 
these antecedent forces. Here indeed is a new viewpoint to- 
ward the Middle Ages. The medieval period represents a 
certain phase in the total stream of history during which was 
born a new civilization, affiliated to an older order, yet dis- 
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tinctively new. To a historian such an event is indeed one of 
the high points in the total record of the past. Certainly the 
birth throes of the new order entailed a full share of human 
misery and disorder, yet these disturbances appear somewhat 
less than the whole story when placed in context with the 
exciting processes of creativity that accompanied the birth 
of a new order. Moreover, the centuries that unfolded ‘after 
the first encounter of classical Graeco-Roman civilization, 
Christianity, and the Germans assume a new dimension 
hardly measured by adjectives such as dark, barbarous, bestial, 
stagnant, ignorant, and all the rest which are so thoughtlessly 
applied to the Middles Ages. Instead, the passing centuries 
of the Middle Ages were filled with the dramatic events that 
always accompany the maturation of a new civilization. 
Where is the intellect so dull that it cannot be excited by the 
spectacle surrounding the shaping of new political institu- 
tions, new techniques for securing a livelihood, new ways of 
expressing feeling for the divine, and new modes of express- 
ing ideas in art and writing? These were the kind of events 
that loomed largest in the scene in Western Europe over the 
centuries after Rome’s fall. They have been too long hidden 
from view because of the prejudices created by those who 
chose to characterize the Middle Ages in a fashion laudatory 
to their particular system of values and who selected with 
care only that kind of activity which pictured the Middle 
Ages as they wanted the era portrayed. 

Perhaps a realization that the Middle Ages embraced a 
period dominated by the birth and maturing of a unique 
civilization will supply enough reason to encourage the dis- 
missal of long held prejudices against that millenium. How- 
ever, the task of redefining the Middle Ages has not yet been 
completed. During those centuries there was slowly engrained 
into Western European society a set of values that persisted 
with amazing vigor. These values stand as the core of Western 
European civilization, distinguishing it from all other civiliza- 
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tions that have existed or still exist. They embrace a basic 
concept of man, his capabilities, his shortcomings, and his 
ultimate destiny, all of which taken together make the West- 
ern European man unique in the world. These values were 
derived primarily from Christianity or from Christianized 
derivations from the classical world and from the early Ger- 
mans. They have supplied the driving force and the limiting 
bounds of most historical developments in Western Europe 
and those parts of the world directly influenced by Western 
Europe since the Middle Ages. Once again, then, the Middle 
Ages take on new proportions in the total stream of history. 
Not only was a distinctive civilization born in the Middle 
Ages but also its basic viewpoints have played a major role 
in shaping the pattern of events since the Middle Ages. All 
of which makes those who today claim a partnership in the 
Western European world kinsmen of the men of the Middle 
Ages and dependents upon medieval society, for good or bad, 
for the basic values animating society. 

The persistence of values across the centuries from the 
Middle Ages to the present raises the problem of setting the 
end of the Middle Ages, conventionally dated about 1500. 
This arbitrary date now has almost no significance; it stands 
as an artificial barrier which screens the true character of the 
Middle Ages from present viewers. When one speaks in terms 
of fundamental values animating society, the Middle Ages 
have not yet ended. He who believes in the equality of men 
in the sight of God reflects a medieval viewpoint. Those who 
are convinced that the political and economic order must op- 
erate in terms of a higher morality or law are medieval. Those 
who confess that man has an obligation to use his intellect 
to understand the universe would have found kindred spirits 
in medieval society. This is but the beginning of a long list 
of values that derive from the medieval scheme of things. No 
one would claim that all thinking contemporaries agree with 
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all of these basic assumptions about the universal order and 
man’s place in it. However, any fair-minded man would agree 
that enough people still subscribe to these convictions to al- 
low one to say that the “medieval” has lived on and that the 
present climate in Western European society and its overseas 
adjuncts has derived directly from the Middle Ages. 

This leads to the conclusion that the only way one can 
speak of the end of the Middle Ages is in terms of the shifting 
of the institutional patterns in which basic values expressed 
themselves. A medieval institution, the universal church, gave 
way to a different set of religious institutions in the 16th cen- 
tury. However, the basic set of Christian religious ideas 
changed little if any as a result of that change. The concept 
of limited government found expression in feudalism; a later 
change gave expression to that same ideal in representative 
constitutionalism. ‘The Western European faith that man was 
capable of understanding the cosmos found expression in me- 
dieval scholasticism, in 18th-century mechanistic science, and 
in 19th-century evolutionary science. Each change marking 
the passage from one stage to another in the quest for a syn- 
thetic understanding of the universe does indeed mean the 
end of one thing and the beginning of another. Yet the break 
was never a complete revolution, because the conviction that 
prompted outward action remained basically the same. It is 
no longer permissible, then, to accept the word of those who 
joyfully declaim the end of the Middle Ages, unless they are 
compelled to say specifically what institution they are talk- 
ing about and unless they are forced to admit that what sig- 
nalized their “new age” was fundamentally an attempt to 
give outward expression to a set of values that has character- 
ized Western European civilization since its inception in the 
Middle Ages. And those proclaimers of the end of the Middle 
Ages and the birth of the “modern” world might well be re- 
minded that the very thing they are touting as a revolution 
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occurred repeatedly between 500 and 1500, namely, a constant 
change in the institutional pattern within which a set of 
values found expression. 

A summary statement concerning the meaning of the term 
“Middle Ages” might depart from a text drawn from a 
strange source: Adolf Hitler. He is alleged to have remarked 
that he felt that his mission in life was to end the Middle 
Ages. This appears to have been as intelligent a statement as 
he ever uttered and perhaps a fitting reflection of his peculiar 
genius. Hitler saw that what blocked his demonaical scheme 
to remake the Western European world was an ancient, 
deeply enrooted set of values determining the way Europeans 
thought and behaved. To have his way he must extirpate 
these values. Therein lies the core of an understandable and 
defensible definition of “Middle Ages.” ‘The medieval period 
was an era during which a particular set of values took hold 
of a particular body of people living in a specific area and 
became so firmly enrooted in that society that those values 
persisted until the present. The Middle Ages form an integral 
part of a continuum that has not yet run its course, as Hitler 
discovered at the hands of those who leaped to the defense of 
the values he dubbed “medieval.” 


PAINTING AND MATHEMATICS 
FROM THE MIDDLE AGES 
TO THE BAROQUE 


Paul M. Laporte 


I 


IT HAS OFTEN been observed that there is a difference in our 
appreciative attitude toward a drawing held in the hands as 
against a painting hanging on the wall; again, the way we 
react to an easel painting differs from our response to a 
mural. These differences are determined not only by the 
different modes with which the artist approaches his subject 
but also by the changing positional relationship between 
spectator and image. Each easel painting demands, according 
to its size, a more or less definite optimal distance. In relation 
to the mural, on the other hand, the spectator has to accom- 
modate himself to varying physical circumstances. The great- 
est flexibility is offered in the way in which the spectator can 
accommodate a drawing to his own needs (provided, of course, 
that he is allowed to handle it). In short, the spectator-image 
relationship is largely determined by the actual size of the 
image, that is, how the size of the image compares with the 
size of man and with the size of his field of vision. 

The size of the image determines the spectator’s distance 
from it by way of the size of his field of vision: the observer 
has a strong tendency to adjust his distance in such a way 
that he can view the image at a glance. (The scrutinizing of 
details comes later.) ‘The drawing is held at least as close as 
to fill the field of vision. The distance of the easel painting 
is likewise determined by the viewer’s wish to make it fill his 
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field of vision; only in the case of a mural painting must he 
often accept the circumstance that the image cannot be 
wholly taken in from one single point of view. 

The actual size of the image is not the only factor that 
determines the distance between observer and image. There 
are such special needs as approaching for a close-up investiga- 
tion of details of subject and technique, or backing away in 
an effort to contemplate the decorative ensemble of a picture 
or mural. But there are also characteristics of scale within 
the picture which affect the spectator’s adjustment of distance 
between himself and the picture. 

A most important distinction must be made in regard to 
the field of vision. There is, for instance, a place in the Sistine 
Chapel distant enough for the observer to encompass the 
whole of Michelangelo’s Last Judgment at one glance. But 
he realizes immediately that this view is not entirely satis- 
factory. The individual units of the mural, namely the human 
figures, are in a peculiar relation to the size of the whole. 
They are more or less evenly distributed over the whole area, 
all of them nearly the same size and of nearly equai empha- 
sis. True, they are grouped to a certain extent; but this 
grouping is of a rather rudimentary character and it does not 
contribute much to the expression of the whole. Furthermore, 
the groups are coordinated in a manner similar to the co- 
ordination of the individual figures to each other. In respect 
to the diffuse character of the composition the ensemble of 
Michelangelo’s Last Judgment is of a rather low emotional 
charge; the spectator feels compelled to move closer and to 
let his eyes roam over the enormously large area of the pic- 
ture. The need in this particular case is to appreciate each 
individual figure and the relationships among closely con- 
nected figures. The shapes of the larger groups which are 
divided from each other by blue passages of sky are only of 
secondary importance. The dominating figure of Christ is 
the single exception. 
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One may compare Michelangelo’s work with the large Last 
Judgment by Rubens (Munich, formerly Alte Pinakothek) 
to see the difference in articulation which in turn calls for a 
different visual approach. In contrast to the coordination in 
Michelangelo’s composition, Rubens creates an abstract pat- 
tern in chiaroscuro which fills the whole picture, and to 
which the individual figures are subordinated. By varying the 
contrasts of light and dark, and by increasing and decreasing 
the size of the figures, Rubens creates sequences of vision with 
changing velocities of movement. For the Rubens painting, a 
very large vertical canvas, the spectator needs to get an over- 
all view as well as a closer one which allows his eyes to roam 
within the picture. In Michelangelo’s fresco, the details are 
not taken in by roaming but by stop-overs for each individual 
figure or group. 

Again a different problem is posed by Raphael’s School of 
Athens in the Vatican. The small room and the high place- 
ment of this mural hardly allow the observer to gain a dis- 
tance from it which would be sufficient for an overall view; 
yet the central perspective in the picture calls for just such a 
viewpoint. It is highly unsatisfactory for the observer to have 
to piece together his closer observations in order to arrive at 
a synthetic total view which will allow him to appreciate the 
centralized perspective. He is also greatly hampered by the 
high location of the mural: to focus his attention upon both 
the main figures (Plato and Aristotle) and the central part of 
the architectural perspective he must bend back and look 
upwards at an angle, while the perspective calls for a line of 
vision perpendicular to the vertical plane of the picture. The 
individual figures can be appreciated in Raphael as well as in 
Michelangelo; but Michelangelo makes it quite clear that 
his overall view is diffuse (re-introducing thereby a medieval 
mode of composition), while Raphael, by his dependence 
upon Renaissance perspective, forces the viewer to see the 
composition as an ensemble. 
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As in other paintings of the Vatican Stanze, Raphael uses 
in the School of Athens a painted architectural frame which 
invites the spectator to consider the painting as a continuation 
of the actual architecture. The arrangement of the figures as 
well as of the background architecture enhances this impres- 
sion. The spectator is supposed to imagine himself as being 
in the same space with the figures of the painting, divided 
from them only by the partly real and partly painted arch in 
the foreground; it actually seems as if one could walk up and 
touch these figures. This illusion is enhanced by their strong 
modeling; also, it is important to note that such an impres- 
sion can be created only if the figures are approximately life 
size. Yet due to the particular placement of this mural, the 
need to establish the required spatial relation to it is not 
satisfied. In short, the School of Athens is not satisfactory as a 
mural; it is more like a large panel painting transferred to 
the wall. 

Quite different again is the treatment of space in Claude 
Lorrain’s marine Landscape of 1646 (Louvre). This rather 
large easel painting is similar to Rubens’ Last Judgment in 
that it is clearly organized in contrasting masses while there 
is still sufficient detail which wants to be scrutinized at close 
view. But there is also a sufficient suggestion of perspective to 
indicate a very definite distance between spectator and image. 
In contrast to Raphael, however, a new factor enters here. 
This has to do with the distance from his eye at which the 
artist considers the plane of the image to intersect the cone 
of vision. In Raphael’s case the intersection takes place at a 
fair distance from the observer's eye: the image therefore en- 
compasses a relatively small fragment of reality. In the case 
of Claude Lorrain the intersection takes place rather close to 
the spectator’s eye and hence a much larger portion of reality 
is encompassed. In short, Raphael’s scene appears to be very 
close by, the scene of Claude’s marine Landscape seems to be 
far away. Claude gives the impression that he deals with a 
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section of nature that is too far away to be entered by the 
spectator let alone that anything could be touched by him; 
he creates a spatial structure that can only be visualized but 
cannot be entered as seems to be the case, for instance, with 
Raphael’s mural. 

Being composed in large masses, a painting by Claude gen- 
erally satisfies our requirements for appreciation when it just 
about fills our field of vision. Peter Brueghel’s landscape The 
Harvest (Metropolitan Museum, N. Y.) is constructed in a 
similar fashion. But within it the individual figures, trees, 
buildings, etc., call for much closer scrutiny because they are 
rendered with a considerable greater amount of detail than 
in Claude. The details are of interest not only as parts of the 
overall composition but also as individual objects by them- 
selves. This type of combination of distant view and close 
view is esthetically dangerous, as will be pointed out later in 
the case of Mantegna. But Brueghel is able to combine the 
two views because in his case the illusion of volume and 
spatial depth is balanced by a “decorative” treatment of equal 
esthetic importance. His colors as well as his treatment of 
light and dark retain a strong sense for the planimetric (or 
two-dimensional) organization of the picture. There are only 
a few painters in the history of Western art who succeeded in 
combining the illusion of depth with a highly satisfactory 
decorative treatment of the surface plane—Piero della Fran- 
cesca and Cézanne are first among them. 


II 


The spectator’s spatial relation to the image is, to some de- 
gree, a reflection of the space problem by which the painter 
himself was faced. The artist must not only define his spatial 
relation to the subject, but he is also the first spectator rela- 
tive to the image that he creates. The image, therefore, is 
the point of intersection not merely or exclusively between 
nature (external reality) and the internal reality of the artist, 
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but also between the metaphorical reality behind the image 
and the internal reality of all possible spectators. But as a 
matter of principle, a distinction must be made between what 
pertains to the projection of nature upon the picture plane 
and what pertains to the apprehension of the image by the 
spectator. 

Nor is the space of the image identical with the space of our 
experience. (If it were, what would be the use of the image? 
The difference between a great work of art and a mediocre 
one is that the former adds to our experience while the latter 
simply reaffirms it.) Rather, artistic space—like the scientific 
space of mathematics, physics, and philosophy—is an abstrac- 
tion of or from experiential space. The latter, however, can- 
not be considered as being entirely independent from artistic 
and scientific space. The space of our experience is condi- 
tioned not only by direct physical and physiological experi- 
ence past and present, but also by the stored experiences of 
our mind—our notions about and knowledge of space which 
are derived from previous artistic and scientific experiences, 
impressions, and training. Above all, we utilize whatever has 
become part of us in terms of artistic and scientific experiences 
of space as a guide to orient ourselves in experiential space. 

The painter, not being different from any other human 
being, will also, to a large degree, depend on this cultural 
condition of his mind when he organizes space. He is “cre- 
ative,” “original,” “great” to the extent to which he is able 
to incorporate into the already existing artistic construction 
of space new space ideas which previously had not found 
form through artistic expression. 

It has happened but once, and then in the Renaissance, 
that mathematical construction has become a part of the 
painter’s craft. Remarkably enough, this mathematical con- 
struction—central perspective—was not only used by artists 
but was actually discovered or invented by them. It became 
part of a rationalized mathematical system only after it had 
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been empirically established in art. From the vantage point 
of this intersection of art and mathematics it is possible to 
ascertain some general, even if at times rudimentary, analo- 
gies between their respective space constructions. 

Erwin Panofsky, in his important paper on Perspective as 
Symbolic Form (6), makes it clear that the presence or absence 
of perspective is not a question of esthetic value but of artistic 
style. Because classical antiquity gave more importance to 
body and volume than to merely visual reality, it did not 
develop a perspective which would bridge the constrast be- 
tween voluminous figure and “empty” space. “Space’’ was 
merely what was left between the figures, and volume was the 
only reality worthy to be represented. Characteristically, a 
system which might have any claim at all to be considered as 
an attempt at rational projection of a three-dimensional world 
upon the two-dimensional plane of the painting was devel- 
oped only in late antiquity. This is the so-called “herring 
bone construction” or the principle of the vanishing axis. 
This same type of perspective formed the starting principle 
of the Middle Ages from which, in turn, Renaissance per- 
spective developed. 

However, yet another transformation had to occur before 
all the elements were ready for the emergence of Renaissance 
perspective. It was only in the Romanesque period that all 
remnants of the classical space concept were eliminated. Here, 
line is nothing but line, a graphic means of expression which 
has its meaning as delineation and ornamentation of planes; 
the plane is nothing but plane, the unquestionably two- 
dimensional surface identical with the physical plane of the 
image. With this new development of the early Middle Ages, 
figure as well as space were reduced to two-dimensionality 
and at the same time fused into the perfection of a homoge- 
neous continuum. This end product of medieval space evo- 
lution was the precondition of the following Renaissance de- 
velopment. 
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The homogeneous two-dimensional space of medieval 
painting is analogous to the “continuum” created by Arabic 
algebra. Its very opposite is the projection of discontinuous 
volume in Hellenistic painting which has its mathematical 
anzlogy in Euclidean geometry. In the last analysis, Greek 
geometry is derived from the space experience of a people 
whose genius lay in sculpture based on tactile and discrete 
volume (recall that these are the “island-hopping Greeks”), 
Arabic algebra, on the other hand, was created by people 
whose basic spatial experience was conditioned by nomadic 
meanderings in the desert; the equivalent artistic creation of 
this culture is the arabesque, the continuous movement of 
line on the plane. The history of Renaissance painting is the 
history of the attempt to integrate the classical tradition of 
discrete volume into the medieval tradition of the planimetric 
continuum. Through this process, an entirely new spatial 
experience is created: the three-dimensional continuum pro- 
jected onto the plane. 

Renaissance “central perspective,” according to Panofsky, 
attempts to create an entirely rational space which is infinite, 
continuous, and homogeneous. In order to be able to project 
the image of such a space on a plane surface, perspective 
tacitly makes two essential presuppositions: first, instead of 
seeing with two eyes, we see only with one, and this one eye, 
in addition, is kept still—we cannot scan or roam; second, 
projection takes place upon a flat plane perpendicular to the 
visual cone, while actually the image on the human retina 
has a spheroid shape. Perspective, then, is an abstraction from 
the structure of the psycho-physiological space. ‘‘Homogeneity 
and infinity, of which direct experience of space is unaware, 
are not simply the effect of exact perspective construction but 
are actually the reason for its application.” (6) 

But even before the artist was faced with the problem of 
the projection of “space” on a plane, he had to decide on the 
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proper use of actual measurements of the figure as related to 
the measurements used in its representation. In the Graeco- 
Roman period beauty consisted in the consonance of the 
parts with each other and with the whole. It is characteristic 
of classical thought that it could imagine an esthetic law 
only in the form of relations expressible in terms of common 
fractions of the length of the whole figure. This classical an- 
thropometry presupposes the idea that the figure exists as a 
three-dimensional solid. It is “objective” and its mathematical 
implications are those of pure Euclidean geometry. But no 
such mathematical determination is possible for its represen- 
tation or, as Panofsky says, for its ‘technical’ proportions. 
The classical system supplied the artist with a vivid and 
simultaneous idea of the three-dimensional organism, but not 
with a “method for the successive construction of its two- 
dimensional image.” (7) 

The medieval system of representation renounced the am- 
bition to determine “objective” proportions altogether and 
“restricted itself to organizing the planar aspect of the pic- 
ture.” The Byzantine theory “was wholly unclassical in that 
the measurements of the parts were no longer expressed by 
common fractions but by .. . the unit or module system.” “I 
have no doubt,” says Panofsky, “that the origin of this system, 
achieving mensuration by way of numeration . . . is to be 
sought in the East . . . Antecedents . . . have existed in 
Arabia.” (7) The shift from classical naturalism to medieval 
abstraction, from “‘objective” measurements with but limited 
“technical” application to “objective inaccuracy” combined 
with a system of “technical” proportions, is accompanied by 
the shift in mathematics from classical geometry to Arabic 
algebra, and also by a change in philosophy from the induc- 
tive approach of Aristotle to the essentially deductive ap- 
proach of scholasticism. 

According to Panofsky it is only in the Gothic system that 
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the aftereffects of the classical tradition, still present in Byzan- 
tine art, are completely overcome. This system has but little 
to do with any type of measurement of proportions, and 
from the outset it ignores the natural character of the organ- 
ism represented. Instead, it serves almost exclusively ‘‘to de- 
termine the contours and the direction of movement.” A 
system of lines is superimposed upon the human form like an 
independent wire framework. 

As is well known, the Renaissance developed entirely new 
ideas and concepts in respect to all these problems. Before 
these will be discussed, a different historical interpretation 
must be introduced here, one which starts with the Renais- 
sance and is carried to our own century, instead of starting 
with Egypt and culminating in the Renaissance, as in Panof- 
sky. Ortega y Gasset (5) suggests that there is an analogy of 
evolution between painting and philosophy from Giotto to 
Cézanne. Throughout this period there is a steady movement 
away from the object and toward subjective perception. In 
the Quattrocento the painting of bulk is predominant; every 
object appears solid, corporeal, tangible. More and more, 
however, the “geometric idea of unity” replaces that of tangi- 
ble bulk. This idea of unity is expressed through central per- 
spective. A product of reason, it is a “postulate of unity” 
rather than its artistic fulfilment. Only the 17th century de- 
veloped “‘a principle of unity that is not abstract but real.” 
There is, then, a new ubiquitous object, air or space, occupy- 
ing the whole canvas without having to dispossess the other 
objects in the picture. ‘““The unity of illumination or chiaro- 
scuro imposes a unique point of view.” Things of the most 
disparate form or condition now become equivalent. The 
primacy of the object has ended. 

The point of view has been retracted, it has passed from 
proximate to distant vision. Hollow space, or air, the most 
immediate object, has been interposed between the eye of 
the observer and the object represented. With Impressionism, 
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finally, the painter has ‘‘pulverized” the proper form of each 
object, reducing it to “molecules of light, to pure sparks of 
color.” 

Philosophy, accordingly, went through similar changes in 
this period. In the time of Giotto, the painter of solid and 
independent bodies, it was believed that the ultimate reality 
was individual substances. With Descartes, these individual 
substances disintegrate, and in the foreground of metaphysics 
appears a single substance, “real” space, as for Velasquez 
there is “hollow space.” 

It is through his negligence of the preceding period, the 
Middle Ages, that Ortega y Gasset must place the “Copernican 
Revolution of painting” in the 17th century. Panofsky, by 
contrast, places it correctly into the 15th century. It precedes 
Copernicus, whose true psychological antecedent it is, by 
more than a century. The victory of the subjective principle 
—in accordance with Panofsky and in contrast to Ortega y 
Gasset—was already achieved by the Renaissance, “which 
affirmed the autonomous mobility of the things represented 
and the autonomous visual experience of the artist as well 
as the beholder.” (7) 

This new subjective approach shows itself also in the way 
in which Leonardo expanded the very aims of anthropometry 
in a novel direction: he embarked upon an investigation of 
those processes by which the objective dimensions of the 
figure are altered and “‘thereby fused the theory of human 
proportions with a theory of human movements.” ‘Thus he 
“managed to reduce all movements to the general principle 
of continuous and uniform circular movement.” (7) The de- 
scription sounds almost like 17th-century analytical geometry; 
it is typical of the anticipatory character of Leonardo’s art and 
thought. 

The contribution of Renaissance perspective must be con- 
sidered not only as part of the history of painting but also of 
the history of mathematics (4, 9). The Middle Ages incorpo- 
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rated Arabic algebra into the existing tradition of Western 
mathematics. The process of this incorporation runs parallel 
with the development of Western painting and culminates in 
a pictorial space of definitely algebraic character. The homo. 
geneity of figure and space, the continuity of movement, and 
the virtual infinity of two-dimensional extension are charac- 
teristics shared by medieval painting and Arabic algebra. 

It was due both to its attempt to make a science out of the 
art of painting and to its application of classical thought and 
mathematics that the Renaissance developed theoretical per- 
spective. This development in art, however, does not simply 
coincide, but actually is identical with the emergence of new 
ideas in the science of mathematics. ‘The fact of this identity 
is the more remarkable as theoretical perspective is the first 
creative contribution which the West made to mathematics 
since classical antiquity. 

In contrast to Greek art, medieval painting had discarded 
objective measurement, had altogether emancipated itself 
from the object, and had created an ornamental, planimetric 
scheme which imposed its own conditions upon the object. 
Quattrocento painting, on the other hand, rediscovered the 
discontinuous, anthropometric figure of classical antiquity; 
at the same time it tried to reconcile this separate figure with 
the planimetric projection of three-dimensional space which 
is potentially continuous. This attempt at a reconciliation 
between discontinuous figure and continuous space reflects 
the conflict between classical and medieval traditions in Ren- 
aissance thinking, and especially the need to synthesize Greek 
geometric and medieval algebraic space intuitions. A solution 
of this conflict concomitant with the visual requirements of 
the art of painting was found when line was de-emphasized 
and light was discovered as the essential medium of continu- 
ity. This happened at the same time in the Cinquecento when 
geometric perspective had become a rule of thumb for the 
artist and ceased to be a primary creative concern to him. 
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Raphael is the last great Renaissance master to make extensive 
use of perspective. After 1520 neither Michelangelo nor 
Titian show great concern for it; Correggio and Tintoretto 
make it highly flexible and bend it toward their own expres- 
sive needs. 

Naturalism begins with the Quattrocento when a host of 
empirical details are collected and inserted into the painting. 
The mode of connecting these details is the geometric system 
of perspective. It is in sufficient agreement with empirical 
perception to satisfy the naturalistic needs of the period; but 
it is abstract and rationalistic because—as already pointed 
out—it sacrifices a number of perceptual factors for the sake 
of systematic and theoretical coherence (1, 2, 3, 6, 10). This 
shows Clearly that the system used to organize the plane of the 
painting was conceptual or rational not only in the Middle 
Ages but also in the Renaissance. Rationalism is the common 
denominator of medieval and Renaissance painting, just as 
naturalism is the common denominator of Renaissance and 
Baroque. The transition from Duecento to Quattrocento 
painting may be compared to the philosophical development 
from Thomistic Aristotelianism to Renaissance Platonism; 
the transition from the Quattrocento to the 17th century to 
that from the humanistic anthropocentrism of the Renais- 
sance to the new experiential approach of both Baroque phi- 
losophy and science. 

Baroque science works with a flexible relationship between 
observation, abstraction, and conceptualisation. It was in- 
tuited at the turn of the Quattrocento by Leonardo, with 
whom, nevertheless, it could not be more than a humanistic 
faith. Of the many notes in which Leonardo expressed his 
observation of both the homogeneity and the continuity of 
objects and space in the visual image the following two are 
particularly characteristic. ‘No body,” he says, “‘is in itself 
defined in the mirror; but the eye on seeing it in this mirror 
puts boundaries to it.” And in another place: “Universally 
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all the points that form the extreme points of the pyramidal 
images of things are continually all in the air, united and 
joined together without any intermission.” } 

The change in art initiated by Leonardo was continued by 
Giorgione and Correggio, Titian and Tintoretto. Zanetti, 
writing in the 18th century, said of Giorgione that he “began 
to lose somewhat and to soften the contours of his figures so 
that one is drawn within these contours. Outlines disappear 
in such a way that in a sense the vanishing planes suggest 
form that lie beyond them.” (8, p. 39) This important change 
in painting coincides with the second great contribution of 
the West to the development of mathematics since the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance. At this time, however, the contribu- 
tion is made not by artists but by mathematicians: between 
the second and the fifth decade of the Cinquecento the Ital- 
ians dal Ferro, Ferrari, Tartaglia, and Cardano succeeded in 
solving algebraic equations of the third degree (4). This 
event shows clearly that algebra was no longer a mere tech- 
nique taken over from Arabic sources. The Cinquecento 
Italian mathematicians had finally succeeded in the generali- 
zation of a problem which their Arabic predecessors had 
failed to solve. With this accomplishment it was demonstrated 
that algebra had become a living part of Western mathe- 
matics. It should be noted that this contribution of the Cin- 
quecento marked the beginning of a spectacular creative 
development of mathematics which finally led not only to 
Descartes’ analytical geometry but also to Newton’s and 
Leibnitz’s invention of the calculus. 

The basic idea of Baroque painting is the unity of the 
visual field; its abstraction consists in the homogeneity of all 
phenomena; its observation is concerned with the phenomena 
of light; its concept is infinite space in which bodies appear 
only in a shifting moving capacity, by the grace of light. 


1 The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, edited by Edward MacCurdy (N. Y.: 
George Braziller, 1954), pp. 965, 981. The italics are mine. 
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Baroque painting emerges through variations in the relations 
among these elements. It operates not only with the geometry 
of volume and perspective but also, in its gliding passages of 
chiaroscuro, with the functional algebra of equations. It is 
by the latter that it creates its unity, the image of infinite 
space, which remains identical with itself regardless of 
whether and where figures are presented in it. Nor-is it of 
any consequence in what actual size this space is represented. 
This independence from actual size or magnitude is based 
upon the fact that the space represented all but touches the 
eye of the beholder, which even on the infinitely small area 
of the retina reflects the whole of the universe as encompassed 
by his cone of vision. 

Baroque painting deals no longer with objects as such, not 
even with objects in space, but with the unitary visual image 
of a world which is potentially infinite and in which objects 
are but shifting, moving instances of variations of light. Inas- 
much as it is not the tactile quality but the projection of the 
image upon the visual plane which is important, Baroque 
painting recovers something similar to the planimetric char- 
acter of medieval painting. But at the same time it retains 
the Renaissance quality of volume and depth, which is ex- 
pressed not by outline but by the unifying continuity of light 
which destroys outline by its all-embracing character. In the 
last analysis it is the flowing and gliding continuity of its 
algebraic mode which produces the independence from mag- 
nitude of Baroque painting, a quality it shares with the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Descartes, in the early 17th century, combined algebra and 
geometry into a new mathematical subject: analytical geome- 
try or, as it is occasionally called, “algebraic geometry.” 
Neither algebra nor geometry became obsolete by this new 
invention. Nor is algebraic geometry a mere combination of 
the two earlier subjects: the product is intrinsically different 
from both of its factors. In geometry, the nature of space is 
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conceived in the image of discrete volume, and hence it is 
implicitly finite. Algebra, on the other hand, symbolizes in- 
finite space by way of virtually infinitesimal and continuous 
movement. But it is only through the three dimensions of 
Descartes’ space co-ordinates that discrete volume can be 
accommodated in the algebraic space continuum. 

The development of mathematics and painting, in the 
period from the 13th to the 17th century, is parallel and 
analogous; but this development is also asynchronous because 
of differences in both the respective beginnings and the rela- 
tive rapidity of changes occurring in these two fields of human 
endeavor. The movement goes from medieval algebraic 
planimetry to Renaissance geometric perspective to the com- 
bination of the two in Baroque algebraic geometry. Both the 
continuum of planimetric space in Duecento painting and the 
discreteness of volume in the Quattrocento are combined in 
17th century painting into the visual continuity of infinite 
and three-dimensional space, which is the space intuition un- 
derlying also the mathematical innovation of analytical ge- 
ometry. 


III 


On the level of esthetic experience, these theoretical consid- 
erations will be borne out by the discussion of some charac- 
teristic examples. In the pre-naturalistic art of the Middle 
Ages the spectator is not, ordinarily, called upon to relate the 
scale of the painting to that of his own physical world. The 
simplest evidence of the difference of attitude toward size is 
demonstrated by the different meanings given to change of 
size within the picture. In the case of the Duecento mosaic 
of Christ in the Baptistery of Florence (Figure 1), large and 
small figures are completely coordinated on the plane. The 
differences in size are taken as a distinction of psychological 
or spiritual importance; they are qualitative. Naturalism, on 
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the contrary, takes its cues for conventionalisation from the 
quantitative aspects of nature: large is what is in front, small 
what is in the distance; even the relative quantities of contrast 
between light and dark as well as the relative brightness and 
dullness of color are made to represent three-dimensional 
space rather than to serve exclusively an esthetic, psychologi- 
cal, or spiritual end. 

The non-naturalistic abstract presentation can be said to 
be qualitative rather than quantitative also in respect to the 
structural elements. Except for their iconographical mean- 
ings, the structural elements in the planimetric image have 
no reference to anything outside themselves. They represent 
a closed system of relations in which each element is related 
to all the others, thus creating a system of forces with its own 
pushes and pulls, stresses, thrusts, and strains. The structural 
elements of naturalistic painting, on the contrary, are deter- 
mined by their reference to objects and to the point of view 
from which they are seen. In extreme cases, the artistic cre- 
ativity exhausts itself in stage arrangements, and painting 
then consists of a mere copying of these arrangements. 

The proof that actual size is of little if any significance in 
the abstract, planimetric mode of presentation is simple. The 
actually huge, way over life-size Christ in the Baptistery could 
easily be substituted by the life-size Mary Magdalen (Figure 2) 
of the same period. The small figures in the latter panel, on 
the other hand, could easily be enlarged to life-size or even 
above without losing any of their pungency. (One of Giotto’s 
revolutionary deeds, by the way, was the transformation of 
the secondary narrative of Byzantine painting into the pri- 
mary material of his image.) 

Even the miniatures of the period participate in the same 
characteristic. Miniatures, panel paintings, and large wall 
mosaics are treated in an identical manner, and they are so 
independent of actual size or magnitude that their figures 
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could be interchanged without being thrown out of balance 
esthetically. It is only the system of relationships within these 
pictures that counts. 

In the Quattrocento the counterproof to this interpreta- 
tion may be found, for example, in the small Adcration by 
Mantegna (1431-1506) (Figure 3). Here, close and distant 
figures and all the parts of the landscape—the rock-bound 
cave in front as well as the city in the far distance and even 
the clouds—are modeled with crystalline clarity and sharp 
precision. The size of each part as well as its position in space 
is determined by the laws of perspective. But in spite of the 
wonderful invention of characters and attitudes, and of the 
mood of the landscape, the picture remains lifeless. One has 
only to look at a detail to see that if these figures were given a 
greater quantity of space (that is, if they were about life-size), 
they would be much more satisfactory. They are treated in a 
tactile fashion, but one’s tactile experience is frustrated by 
their small size. They are like tin soldiers whose position can 
be changed at will but whose minute size places them beyond 
the tactile range of the human being. 

In a comparison between the 13th-century Mary Magdalen 
and Jacopo del Casentino’s 14th-century San Miniato (Figure 
4) the transition from the abstract, planimetric style of the 
Middle Ages to the first phase of naturalism becomes quite 
clear. The compositional arrangement is the same in both 
pictures: a large standing figure in the center and a number 
of small narrative scenes on either side. In spite of the marked 
change of scale between the large figure and those in the 
narrative scenes, the composition can be read as a whole be- 
cause all the images are in the identical pictorial plane; they 
are united in the two-dimensionality of an abstract arabesque. 
It is only when one begins to examine the iconographical 
content that it becomes necessary to concentrate on each sepa- 
rate scene. 

There is, however, a characteristic difference between the 
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two paintings. In the more naturalistic and slightly more 
three-dimensiona] picture of San Miniato, a special space is 
created for each narrative scene as well as for the large figure. 
The space in each scene is clearly marked off from the rest 
while the large figure remains strictly within the space al- 
lotted to it. This demarcation should be contrasted to the 
casual way in which the figure of Mary Magdalen overlaps 
the small scenes; and in the top area the little figures even 
infringe upon the space of the large one. The treatment of 
the background further underlines this distinction. ‘The gold 
background in each individual scene in the San Miniato per- 
tains only to that scene; it is not felt as an overall background 
as in the Mary Magdalen. 

The modeling in the San Miniato is still relatively flat and 
the perspective undecided. Yet the scenes with architecture 
do not harmonize as well with the rest as do those having a 
landscape background. The intermediate character between 
the planimetric and the naturalistic mode is most readily ob- 
served in these narrative scenes; they are neither quite in a 
miniature scale nor yet in a life-size one. The artist takes the 
traditional independence from actual size for granted, but he 
begins to introduce elements of volume and perspective which 
call for a scale more commensurate with that of the spectator. 
Similar observations could be made about the colors of the 
two paintings. In Mary Magdalen they help to constitute the 
planimetric design; in San Miniato, on the other hand, they 
are a mere function of the narrative. 

In the field of drawing, these differences in the treatment of 
scale are also clearly demonstrated. Up to the beginning of 
the Quattrocento, drawing was still a rare activity for the 
artist. It became more important only when direct studies 
from nature were needed to collect credible details for a 
naturalistic ensemble. In the Quattrocento, studies from na- 
ture were mostly preparations for paintings. Only gradually 
were drawings made for their own sake, as for instance with 
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some of Leonardo’s. But most drawings of the period were 
considered mere studies; the intrinsic value of the drawing 
was slow in being recognized. ‘The drawing as an end in itself, 
still rare in the Cinquecento, was fully developed only in the 
17th century, with Rembrandt. 

The slow change from drawing as a means to drawing as 
an end can be shown in the change of attitude toward scale 
and graphological expression. In Francia’s (c.1450-1517) 
drawing of Judith (Figure 5), the outlines are descriptive of 
the object rather than significant on their own terms. (This 
does not necessarily mean that they are without esthetic value, 
but only that their esthetic value is of a different kind than 
in the earlier, more abstract period.) There is a definite 
“routine” in filling in the shadows to increase the appearance 
of volume. If these figures do not seem quite as puppet-like 
as those in Mategna’s Adoration, it is because for a drawing 
which is seen from fairly close distance it is not too small. At 
least to a degree, therefore, the kinetic experience of the spec- 
tator is called into play; this kinetic sense is the visual equiva- 
lent of the sense of touch. 

Some critics might object that the relatively inarticulate 
stiffness of Francia’s figures is due not to the combination of 
small size with strong modeling (as in the figures of Mantegna’s 
Adoration), but to his limited understanding of the human 
body. However, even certain drawings by Michelangelo and 
Raphael, whose knowledge of anatomy is indisputable, create 
a similar effect caused at least partly, it seems, by the specta- 
tor’s response to scale. 

Granacci’s study of a garment (early 16th century) (Fig- 
ure 6), because of its relatively abstract subject, does not as 
readily call for comparison with actual size. Logically we 
know, of course, that no material could fall into these folds 
unless the size were much larger. But one’s perception is only 
slightly disturbed by this kind of logic. There is a visual logic 
in this drawing because its volume is restricted to relief; nor 
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is it in competition with incommensurable elements of scale 
as, for instance, the human body. This makes one suspect that 
reduction in scale, while retaining the actual properties of 
proportion and shape of the human body, is among the more 
important causes of some of the esthetically questionable 
characteristics of the Renaissance. Already Galileo observed 
that the sizes of animals or men cannot be changed: without 
danger to their structural stability.2 This seems to be true 
also for illusionistically naturalistic images. ‘That changes in 
size are, on the other hand, acceptable in planimetric images 
is probably due to their higher degree of abstraction. 
Tintoretto’s (1518-1594) drawing Archer of Zara (Figure 7) 
is as correct in the naturalistic properties of the figure as that 
of Francia, though less detailed in shading and more compli- 
cated in the positional relations of the parts. Why is it that 
no doubt about the esthetic validity of Tintoretto’s drawing 
enters our mind? Obviously this is in part due to the emphasis 
on the graphological treatment of stroke, which relates the 
image to the physical magnitude of the creating hand while 
at the same time giving the figure an inner sense of greatness 
far beyond its actual size. (The spectator relates the strokes 
intuitively to the movements of the artist’s hand. Hence he is 
given a cue in scale commensurable not with the sense of 
touch but with his kinetic sense for the process of “making.”’) 
The lines in Tintoretto are much more naturalistically de- 
scriptive than those of Duecento works; even without shading 
they give a very distinct impression of volume (as testified 
by other Tintoretto drawings which have no shading at all). 
But simultaneously with their descriptive qualities Tintoret- 
to’s lines have an expressive quality of their own. And what 
is even more significant, the reference of these lines is not 
exclusively to the shape whose limits they denote; their ref- 
erence is equally to the space surrounding this shape. This is 


2James R. Newman, The World of Mathematics (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1956), II, 952, 1005. 
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no longer the tactile isolation characteristic of the Quattro- 
cento but visual integration which comes into its own in the 
16th century and culminates in the 17th. 

The abstract planimetric design as it was practiced up to 
the 14th century is largely independent of actual size. The 
same design virtually retains its validity regardless of the 
size in which it is executed. With the introduction of tactile 
volume and naturalistic reference in the Quattrocento, actual 
size becomes of great importance; the size of the object repre- 
sented in the image cannot be indefinitely decreased or in- 
creased. Beyond a certain limit of tolerance there is the danger 
of loss of both vitality and credibility. Francia’s drawing of 
Judith should be enlarged to a little under life size, at least; 
only then would it reveal its full vitality. Tintoretto’s figure 
is valid in its present size, even though it could be enlarged 
without esthetic loss. (Actually it is a sketch for a figure in 
one of the large battle pictures in Munich.) In short, Tinto- 
retto shares naturalism with the Quattrocento, while his fig- 
ures, like those in Duecento painting, are independent of 
actual size. 

But it is only with Rembrandt (1606-1669) that—parallel 
to the Middle Ages—independence from actual size is 
achieved in a whole composition. Lines, hatchings, and washes 
in the Guardian Angel (Figure 8) of the Louvre are, above all, 
elements of a continuum of light and space. They seem to be 
the cause of the figures and objects in the drawing, rather 
than being caused by the figures as seems to have been the 
case in the Renaissance. The large expanse of “empty” space 
in the right upper area of Rembrandt’s drawing shows by no 
means less vitality than any places where the artist has left a 
“direct” record of his pen. In Francia’s Judith there “hap- 
pens” to be space behind the figures, but it is the sculptural 
quality of volume in these figures which impresses itself upon 
us. In Rembrandt we measure figure against space, and in the 
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relations thus created both assume dimensions which are far 
beyond their actual measurable size. 

The linear arabesque of the Middle Ages had created in- 
dependence from magnitude through the abstractness of 
planimetric design. ‘The naturalistic figural volume of the 
Renaissance caused actual size to be an important factor in 
the appreciation and understanding of the image. But with 
the 17th century, volume is no longer a projection of tactile 
qualities upon the plane; now, volume is emergent, a function 
of the visual plane which, as Ortega y Gasset described it, 
consists of variations and vibrations of light. ‘This is true even 
in drawing. The line in Rembrandt is much less directly de- 
scriptive of naturalistic appearance than in Tintoretto, but 
the Venetian master’s line is in its own way as free and expres- 
sive as that of Rembrandt. Nevertheless, Tintoretto’s line 
still adheres to the figure while Rembrandt's is part of a con- 
tinuing space. Effecting variation and articulation in the 
unity of the visual field, Rembrandt’s line creates an ara- 
besque all of its own, just as does Tintoretto’s; but its natural- 
istic descriptiveness is more indirect. 

Summing up, it may be said that medieval and Baroque 
painting share one very important feature: they are both 
independent of magnitude or actual size; they visualize the 
world as an homogeneous continuum. Expressed in mathe- 
matical analogy, what they have in common is of an algebraic 
nature; Renaissance and Baroque painting, on the other 
hand, have also something in common; in contrast to the 
planimetric painting of the Middle Ages they share the em- 
phasis on volume and three-dimensional space. The mathe- 
matical equivalent of this similarity is of the nature of geome- 
try. Finally, the Baroque, combining in itself the algebraic 
features of the Middle Ages with the geometric features of the 
Renaissance has its own mathematical analogy in Cartesian 
“geometric algebra.” 
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Left FicurE 2. Mary Magdalen, 13th century; Florence, 
Academy; c. 66 in. high. Alinari Photo. 


Below FIGURE 3. Mantegna, 1431-1506, Adoration; 
Florence, Uffizi; c. 30 in. high. Alinari Photo. 
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FIGURE 5. Francia (Francesco Raibolini), c. 1450-1517, Judith 
with the Head of Holofernes; New York, The Pierpont Morgan 
Library; c. 14 x 13 in. Reproduced by permission. 


Left FIGURE 4. Jacopo del Casentino, 14th century, San 
Miniato; Florence, S. Miniato; c. 74 in. high. Alinari Photo. 


FIGURE 6. Attributed to Granacci, early 16th century, Drawing; 
Florence, Uffizi; c. 11 in. high. Courtesy of the Soprintendenza alle 
Gallerie di Firenze. 
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FIGURE 7. Tintoretto, 1518-1594, Drawing: Archer of Zara; Florence, 
Uffizi; c. 1114 in. high. Alinari Photo. 
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FIGURE 8. Rembrandt, 1606-1669, Drawing: Guardian Angel; 


Paris, Louvre; c. 91/4 x 71% in. Alinari Photo. 
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